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NOTES 
AT THE END OF; THE BENCH 


Mr. J. M.—‘‘ We shall be able to work very nicely 
from this location, Willie.” 

Sir W. H.—“‘ Yes, it is rather nice ; but, speaking for 
myself, I think I could do with a little more table.” 


For weeks past we have been harrowed with dire fore- 
bodings as to the state of the nation’s finances. We had 
reached, we were told, the end of our tether, and hence- 
forward must be prepared for an era of ever-growing 
expenditure and ever-shrinking revenue. The year ending 
March 31 last would be the first of the lean years, and the 
Budget statement would be the financial Ichabod of the 
British people. Well, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has said 
his say—he said it in the House of Commons on Thursday 
night—and behold our forebodings turn out to be baseless. 
The accounts for the past year, despite the supplementary 
outlay on defence, show a realised surplus, ‘small, 
but sufficient”; while the Estimates for the coming 
year, 1899-1900, after providing for an expenditure of 
4£110,287,000—an increase of a little more than two millions 
over last year—requires additional taxation amounting to 
something under a million— £870,000 exactly—to leave an 
estimated surplus of £230,000. This additional revenue 
Sir Michael proposes to provide by two new Stamp Duties 
falling on joint stock companies’ operations and certain 
micreases in the duties on wine. The expenditure is made 
to figure as £ 110,287,000 by a modification of the arrange- 
ments for the extinction of the debt, which will have the 
effect of reducing the annual provision for debt charges by 
about £ 2,000,000. 


Broapty stated, this is the substance of this year’s 
Budget Statement, But incidentally the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer let drop facts and reflections well worth more 
than passing notice. Among the facts was this, that 
largely as the result of the reconquest of the Sudan and 
the strengthening of England’s position in Egypt, the 
market value of the nation’s holding in Suez Canal shares 
has increased by £ 4,000,000, “‘a fair set-off to our 
expenditure of less than a million in the reoccupation of 
the Upper Nile Valley.” And among the reflections was 
a timely warning, equally directed to both parties, against 
‘looking to the Exchequer and the Central Government 
for superintendence, assistance, inspection, and control in 
all kinds of departments of life, and in all kinds of relations 
between individuals.” 


SURELY a sorrier procession of knaves and fools never 
filed across the world’s stage than the generals and 
politicians whom the /vgaro is parading day by day before 
the French nation. If the innocence of Dreyfus was ever 
in doubt it is so no longer. His accusers—Cavaignac, 
Billot, Mercier, Zurlinden, Roget, Gonse, and Boisdeffre— 
about whom a story has yet to be told which may light up 
the whole mystery—said and did their utmost before the 
Criminal Court to damn him. Dreyfus is the victim of a 
conspiracy to which the General Staff of the French Army 
and a succession of Premiers and Ministers of War and 
Ministers of Justice were party; a conspiracy whose 
purpose and scope we may expect to know when the 
Figaro publishes Colonel Picquart’s evidence. The effect 
on the French people of this revelation of crime and 
stupidity on the part of their governors and guardians is 
difficult to arrive at. The crime and stupidity are now 
generally admitted, yet it may be doubted if the resent- 
ment is not rather against those who have brought it to 
light than against those who have perpetrated it. Indeed, 
the most ominous feature of the situation into which 
France has been plunged by the Dreyfus affair is the 
almost universal anxiety that the Cour de Cassation 
should discover some colourable pretext for eluding the 
demands of Justice. There is just one excuse for such 
pusillanimity in the fact that the acquittal of Dreyfus 
would necessitate a series of prosecutions of powerful 
officers which might entail rougher consequences than his 
sacrifice. 


Tuis is a bad business in Samoa. The civil war which 
culminated on April 1 in an attack on an Anglo-American 
force by Mataafa’s people, began on January 1 last in 
their refusal to abide by Chief Justice Chambers’s decision 
of the preceding day, assigning the Samoan throne to 
Tanu, the rival candidate. But Mataafa’s oppugnancy 
would have mattered little had he not been supported— 
ostentatiously supported—by the German Consul, Herr 
Rose, and Dr. Raffel, the German appointee to the ruling 
body, the Municipal Council of Apia, created by the 
‘*Samoan Act” signed by the three Powers at Berlin, 
June 14, 1889. The differences between these officials and 
their compatriots on the one part, and their Anglo- 
American colleagues on the other, rapidly passed beyond 
diplomatic representation, and for now six weeks they— 
the representatives of three great Powers jointly re- 
sponsible for the good government of these islands—have 
been waging bloody war upon one another. 


NEVERTHELESS the three great Powers are at peace, and 
will so continue, ualess, indeed, the Kaiser is of a mind 
with the Alldeutsche Verband and the apostles of a 
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‘‘Greater Germany” who for years have been openly 
intriguing—Bismarck began it—for what they think might 
now by a bold stroke be accomplished, ‘‘ the hoisting of 
the German flag over an undivided Samoa.” But the 
Kaiser knows, if they do not, how unrealisable is the 
dream. Once before—in March 1889—the attempt to 
realise it brought Germany to the very threshold of war 
with the United States, and only a timely hurricane, which 
destroyed the warships of both Powers as they lay cleared 
for action in Apia harbour, kept the peace. To-day, 
ten years later, in the same waters, the Union Jack and 
the Stars and Stripes fly side by side, and that they 
will not be separated the blood of the men, British and 
American, who fought and fell together on April 1, 
affords seal and promise. Therefore we may: be 
sure that Germany, eschewing both conquest and 
partition, will choose the more excellent, though, to be 
sure, more painful way of condominium. The Commission 
which is totvisit the islands and advise at what points and 
how the ‘‘Samoan Act” of 1889 should be revised is now 
complete, Germany having now named her representative. 
The delay was probably due to the refusal of Lord 
Salisbury and President McKinley to follow the Kaiser in 
requiring that to be valid every decision of the Commission 
on every point shall be unanimous. Unanimity with 
respect to essentials, a majority on questions of detail— 
this is the Anglo-American view ; and there is good reason 
to believe that Germany will accept it. In this event the 
Commission should be a means of devising a more pacific 
solution of the Samoan difficulty than the vigorous pro- 
posal for the ejection of Germany to be found in our 
Correspondence columns from one who knows Samoa well. 


A PoINT not to be overlooked by the British Govern- 
ment in dealing with the Samoan question is the very 
strong feeling of the Australasian Colonies that the Samoan 
group must not be allowed to fall into the hands of any 
Power which in the future might become hostile to Great 
Britain, and imperil, as it easily might from a fortified 
base in these islands, the growing commercial traffic 
between Canada and Australasia. This is one of the con- 
siderations which underlay the offer of New Zealand to 
place an armed force at the disposal of the Imperial 
Government ‘for service in Samoa. The Australasians 
have not forgotten the stupid and careless fashion in which 
their interests in New Guinea and the New Hebrides 
were once treated by the Imperial Government. 


Tue Peking-Hankow Railway, based upon an Imperial 
Edict against which Sir Claude Macdonald vigorously 
but vainly protested, is now so nearly an accomplished 
fact that certain French and Belgian banks have issued 
the prospectus of a loan for its construction. The railway 
will run right through the heart of that part of China, the 
Yang-tse Valley, where the Chinese Government have 
pledged themselves neither to do nor permit anything pre- 
judicial to British interests. Yet it will connect at Peking 
with the Russian railways and military depots in Man- 
churia, thus placing us at a strategic disadvantage in our 
own sphere ; and in the stipulation that it shall be built in 
greater part of materials bought in France and Belgium 
there is a distinct infringement—again in our own sphere— 
of our right to commercial equality. The prospectus of 
the loan does not discover the whole of the bargain 
between the Chinese Government and the undertakers, but 
in M. Hanotaux’s semi-official boast that the diplomatic 
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_ consequences of the concession were as important to 


France as the material profits, there is reason to fear lest, 
when the whole truth is known, it should prove less 
creditable to the British,Foreign Office and more inimical 
to British interests than even now appears. 


IRELAND has too long suffered from a severe attack of 
‘‘nothing-to-do.” She has been shut out from those 
legitimate domestic concerns which keep the local life of 
every corner of England, Scotland, Wales, and even the 
little Isle of Man wholesome and sweet. The elections tg 
the new Irish County Councils mark the beginning of the 
end of this local paralysis. They have gone as those who 
koew their Ireland must have expected. By provinces the 
result stands thus :— 





Unionists Nationalists 
ee reer ae 96 
PIE © nscacsonesences Sashes 137 
SE Si resciestne are 222 
Connaught ............ ues St 
ci ee i) resco 536 


“End of the Old Régime,” ‘Overthrow of the Land- 
lords,” ‘‘ Jacobitism Rampant ”’—thus has the result been 
heralded in a press more concerned with the petty politica 
triumphs of the moment than the evolution in the sister 
isle of a community as self-governing and as well- 
governed as any other section of the British Isles, 
For our part we see no ground for surprise or for 
regret in the outcome of this new departure in Irish 
administration. Ireland is finding her democratic feet. 
In the first flush of freedom Ireland may go somewhat 
erratically perhaps, rejecting good men because of their 
Imperial politics, and seeking to use her new power for 
ends quite other than was intended. But time, the 
general good sense of the community, and, above all, the 
heavy local rates which must follow high-headedness, 
extravagance, and bad management, if such there be, will 
prove as effectual a cure for Ireland as they have proved 
elsewhere. We do not believe in the incorrigible Irish- 
man. 


Lorp Peet had a great opportunity as chairman of the 
Licensing Commission, and he has failed to use it. In this 
country we can only legislate by compromises, and es- 
pecially is this true of the temperance problem, as Mr. 
Goschen and Sir William Harcourt can alike testify, 
remembering the defeat of their successive ministeria? 
proposals. It was Lord Peel’s opportunity to bring the 
‘‘ Temperance” and “‘ Trade” sections of his Commission 
so far into line as to present to Parliament an immediately 
feasible programme of licensing reform. To do this 
needed patience and tact in no small degree. It has not, 
alas, been forthcoming, and everyone who realises the 
defects of the law as it stands must deplore the check 
which has been given to the cause of reasonable reform by 
the failure of the Commission to arrive at an authoritative 
majority report. The main obstacle was that old stumbling- 
block—compensation. Lord Peel, on his part, desired @ 
time limit of from five to seven years, after which licensing 
authorities should be at liberty to reduce licences without 
payment of any kind. The ‘‘ Trade,” on the other hand, 
desired a money payment out of a public fund raised by 4 
tax of one-third upon the declared value of licence and 
goodwill. It is difficult to believe that some middle course 
could not have been found between the two proposals, 
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such as would have provided reasonable compensation 
without creating a vested interest in licences. Sir Algernon 
West, if, as we hope, he becomes the new chairman, will 
do well if he finds such a middle course. But, in any case, 
there are other important licensing reforms upon which both 
sections are practically agreed, and which should be 
pressed upon Parliament with the full weight of the 
Commission. 


Tue Bishop of Wakefield, speaking at Exeter Hall, has 
denounced a play produced last week— obviously ‘‘ The 
Gay Lord Quex ”—as ‘“‘the most immoral piece that had 
ever disgraced the stage of this country.” Even the Bishop 
of Wakefield, as a scholar, must, we presume, be ac- 
quainted with the history of his country’s drama, which has 
often been both indecent and immoral. No one can say 
that Mr. Pinero’s latest play is tinged with either quality— 
there are some defects of taste, lightly glanced at by our 
critic in another column, which a severe palate might 
wish that Mr. Pinero had avoided. But the author of 
“The Gay Lord Quex” is a moral writer. He has shown 
us certain aspects of society as they are, and in doing so 
has preached as eloquently as many Bishops. Will the 
Bishop of Wakefield visit the Globe Theatre, that he may 
judge for himself at first hand? There is a closer kin 
between the Bishop and the dramatist than many may 
suppose. Both have their lessons to convey, and only 
the medium is different. We must not blame the physician 
because he shows us the nature of our ailment. 


WE wish we had more space to deal this week with 
the new play at the Criterion as it deserves. But last 
come best served is a rule in things theatrical, and 
Lord Quex has over-laid Mr. Parbury. And yet what is 
there to say of Mr. Wyndham that has not been better 
said before? Mr. Archer lately complained that Mr. 
Wyndham acted too well. There was nothing to find 
fault with, and as for the fresh nuances in his art—‘‘ well ! 
ask Mr. Wyndham,” for no one else can tell you how it 
is done. So long as we have Mr. Wyndham, we need 
not fear comparison with anyone. And we include Miss 
Mary Mocre. Take her from the stage, and whether 
because it lacks her art or her personal fascination or her 
“frocks,” the stage grows grey. As for the piece, Mr. 
Haddon Chambers has made a stride. ‘‘ The Tyranny of 
Tears” is pleasant comedy. 


A RATHER extraordinary revelation as to the source 
from which are obtained the steeds upon which the rank 
and file of our Yeomanry are mounted came to light at a 
recent dinner of the Duke of Cambridge’s Hussars. The 
strength of the regiment in question consists of about two 
hundred men, and each August they go through ten days’ 
training at Hampton Court. In return for this praise- 
Worthy devotion to their country’s cause, the Government 
is supposed to requite the troopers for any pecuniary 
expenditure. The War Office interpretation of this agree- 
ment takes the somewhat humorous method of presenting 
each man with 7s. 6d. per diem during the ten days, and 
instructing him to ‘find himself” in the necessary 
horseflesh. But where ? for the present market quotation 
for even the least suitable description of a military charger 
is considerably in excess of the allowance? If a daily 
paper be well-informed the reply must be—In the stables 
of omnibus companies. And now we know why a Yeo- 


manry regiment, when proceeding through the streets, 
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automatically halts at every corner, and can only be induced 
to move on again by a whisper down the ranks of the 
quaint phrase, ‘‘’Igher up, there!” Reform is badly 
wanted in this matter, for until the authorities think fit to 
provide the different corps with such horses as are found 
in the Cavalry of the Line, a new terror is added to exist- 
ence. Should the force ever go into action, the Londoner 
may be suddenly brought face to face with a ’busless 
metropolis. 


Less than half the money voted by Parliament in the 
three years ending March 31, 1898, for naval works has 
been spent. That in a nutshell is the story of the ad- 
ministration of the Naval Works Acts—a tale of failure 
and bungling Sir Charles Dilke foresaw the muddle into 
which the Admiralty were steering, and gave a warning in 
THE OUTLOOK a year ago. It was of no avail. Of the 
total sum of £4,264,000 voted by Parliament only 
42,126,747 has been spent; in other words, less than 
half. The aggregate cost of the projects scheduled in the 
successive Acts of 1895-97 is set down at £ 17,304,000; 
by the time that all the work is finished the expenditure 
will be found to fall very little short of 420,000,000. Mr. 
Goschen has estimated the amount spent in the financial 
year just closed at £1,300,000. _In four years, therefore, 
less than three and a half million pounds has been laid 
out. At this rate of progress it will be twelve or fifteen 
years before the urgent Imperial projects included in the 
Acts will be completed. And meanwhile? We can only 
hope that our neighbours will be patient, and, of course, 
that if war arises in the Mediterranean or the Channel they 
will forbear to strike a blow until the defensive schemes 
at Gibraltar, Dover, and Portland, and the dockyard 
extensions at Portsmouth and Devonport, have been con- 
cluded. We must hope for similar forbearance in the Far 
East, for little progress has been made with the works at 
Hong Kong and Colombo, The Admiralty excuses for 
these delays are of the flimsiest character. 


AssocIATION football has a double claim upon public 
attention at the present moment. Mr. Balfour is to 
attend at the Final Tie for the English Cup (Derby 
County v. Sheffield United), and to present the cup and 
medals to the winning team at the conclusion of the 
game. Lord Rosebery and other distinguished politicians 
are also expected to witness the tussle. Quite another 
aspect of the pastime is furnished by the recent outbreak 
of a miniature civil war at Greenock. In a match between 
Port Glasgow Athletic and Greenock Morton the spectators 
—followers for the most part of the former club—broke on 
to the ground, and viciously attacked the Morton players 
and the police. Of thirty-five of the latter who were 
present, twenty-seven are severely injured. Seven arrests 
were made, and by the subtle coup of a midnight raid 
eighteen others were apprehended. The matter will be 
dealt with by the Scottish F.A. and by the Sheriff. 
Though Port Glasgow is the Whitechapel of Scotland, it 
is to be hoped, even in the interests of the game at its 
lowest ebb, that the Scottish F.A. and the Sheriff will 
inquire what are the utmost limits of their penal powers 
in these cases, and act accordingly. The fracas is about 
a record in Soccer football, and some record punishments 
are required to keep the balance true. 


Tue new Sunday journals, except in the matter of 
bulk, are very much as the week-day issues from their 
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respective offices, and this is not a hopeful point in the 
situation. London, in a very appreciable sense, has a 
‘* Sunday temperament,” which is not its normal one, and 
the journalism which suits its other-day moods is rather 
apt to get upon the nerves on the Sabbath. The better- 
class reader is bound to appreciate on the Sunday the 
paper which brings to him a certain placidity and delicacy, 
both of which qualities are thoroughly compatible, of 
course, with brightness and novelty. The time-spirit, 
strenuous as that curious being is supposed to be, may 
be said to sleep on the Day of Rest, and charm and esprit 
rather than pushfulness and vehemence will be found to 
be the true ideal of the Sunday journalist. The news, of 
course, must be representative, brightly arranged, but not 
voluminous; on this occasion, indeed, the newsman has 
by no means his full week-day importance. Art, litera- 
ture, and the spirit of the many-sided cawserie have an 
unusual opportunity ; the fresher, keener, more gracious 
they are the better. This fact is not seemingly quite 
recognised as yet by the new journalists. But with practice 
we hope to see an improvement. 


Tue Poet Laureate is the latest advocate of free trade 
in English-written literature. The present American 
Copyright Act, it is true, secures the successful British 
author against piracy. Applications from American 
publishers come to him, and his literary agent secures 
his Transatlantic interests with as great an ease as his 
home ones. It is the unknown or comparatively unknown 
British author who really suffers under the present con- 
ditions. For him there are no flattering requests from 
the other side, and his agent or publisher smiles sceptically 
when he speaks of American rights. 


To secure these, unless a New York publisher assist, 
the author must pay for an American-printed copy of his 
book, which is an expensive luxury, and one usually 
beyond his reach. Therefore, as the law stands, he 
usually has to content himself with what his English 
publisher offers him. And now, if his book is a success, 
the odds are that he is morally swindled, not once but 
many times. In all probability the English publisher, in 
addition to acquiring the book at a low figure, has also 
had the book set up in New York, speculating in the 
American right as a private venture, and one entirely 
independent of the author. Or perhaps the book is 
‘* pirated” several deep on the other side. As the law 
stands, the capitalist, therefore, has matters all his own 
way. Mr. Austin would remedy this uneven contest. We 
wish him every success. Authorship is no specially 
lucrative matter at the best of times, and a nation that 
sweats its chief benefactors cannot be too often reminded 
of the fact. 


LIGHT FOR FRANCE 


Tue Dreyfus business drags its slow length along in the 
Court of Cassation, and has ceased to be much more 
amusing—for the moment at least—for the readers of the 
Figaro than for the unhappy M. Loew, President of the 
Court. ‘‘To Amurath an Amurath succeeds,” and instead 
of General Roget we now have General Gonse, who is his 
brother-in-arms all over again, with an even greater 
faculty, perhaps, of rambling and pompous statement. 
The defect, of which the world is in this case the sad 
spectator, should tend to raise the common esteem for the 
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quality of intelligently giving and taking evidence. Mr, 
Bumble’s view of the law has hitherto commended itself 
to the spirit of his countrymen; but the evidence of 
M. Cavaignac and the two officers, and the long-suffering 
of the judges under that affliction, must make the ye 
prisoners in Newgate think with esteem of British pro- 
cedure. Mr. Bumble is ‘‘ off” with most of us, while 
a glimpse of Lord Russell of Killowen getting out 
of his brougham at the Law Courts brings a loyal 
lump to the nation’s throat. Meanwhile, in Paris 
unhappily, the generals are not merely irrelevant, 
It is amazing rather than humorous to see how they 
prevaricate. In the latest papers now before us we have 
General Gonse evading a simple question as to the pro- 
ceedings of ’94. Were the judges then shown secret 
evidence? General Gonse does not know, only the 
Minister of War can answer ; and General Mercier, being 
referred to, ‘‘ prefers to withhold his answer.” Of course, 
as every one knows, there was such secret evidence; but 
the generals are afraid that if they admit the fact they will 
find the whole proceedings of that day annulled and have 
Dreyfus to confront. Their single hope is that enough 
influence may be forthcoming to induce the judges to 
find such a technical plea as may warrant their refusing a 
revision generally. Their case, so far as they have one, 
is that Dreyfus wrote the dordereau and supplied all the 
documents, since Esterhazy was not so rich in informa- 
tion. 

It is a small circumstance in the eyes of the generals 
and those with them that before and after Dreyfus the 
official cisterns were still leaking. They do not seem to 
think it bears upon the case against their unhappy scape- 
goat, that the principal witness who helped to damn him 
has since committed suicide under circumstances the most 
equivocal, nor that the same witness’s underling has 
evaded inconvenient questions by the same short cut. 
Have we not been assured that there was really no con- 
nection between either consequence and its suspected 
cause? Is it not a matter of common knowledge that 
Adjutant Lorimier was suffering from an ailment of the 
liver bad enough to drive him melancholy mad, and was 
never summoned to Paris in reference to the affaire? 
General Galliflet’s evidence is, of course, distinctly 
awkward. That famous cavalry officer’s word may not 
be taken lightly; and he is able to quote the British 
Military attaché, another name in repute, who was 
‘‘ astonished to find Esterhazy still at large, because all the 
Military a¢éachés in Paris knew for a thousand francs or so 
they could buy from Esterhazy all the information which 
the Ministry of War would not supply.” But no doubt, if 
the worst comes to the worst, we shall find that Esterhazy 
is linked with Dreyfus as his accomplice. It is, perhaps, 
an ingenious device, though awkward, we should have 
thought, for those to adopt who ordered Esterhazy’s 
acquittal. 

Is this the policy which is to prevail? If it is, her 
generals are to be congratulated on having brought France 
to a second débicle. But is it? ‘There is a budding 
morrow in midnight,” and even now, when darkness seems 
to have touched its furthest depth, it may be after all that 
daylight is at hand. ‘* They will have to be worse before 
they are better,” an astute English editor and a good friend 
to France remarked in our hearing a yearago. Inthe past 
twelve months much water has run under the bridges of 
the Seine and many bad things have happened. The 
deaths of the President at one extreme and the suicide of 
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Henry and his secretary are of the price which Fate has 
insisted on claiming as its due before it relents towards a 
great and gallant nation. The state of France is in- 
dubitably worse, and now out of that worse we may 
discern the coming of better days for her. Why has the 
Figaro been permitted to publish the papers of the Court of 
Cassation and to show up all that it was the vaunted 
licy of France to keep secret? We are no more willing 
to detract from the courage and probity of a great 
contemporary than we should be to conceal contempt 
for the Eclatr, which pursues its rivalry of the Figaro 
by publishing by way of comment on the evidence of the 
Courts anything which it thinks may prevent the public 
mind from clearing. But for all that, it seems obvious 
that if the Government were wholly anxious to muzzle the 
Figaro it would have devised greater obstacles in the way 
of publication than its nugatory fines. We shall see. 
Meanwhile it is reasonable to hope—and the idea is not 
discouraged by those who ought to know—that the 
Government is not sorry that, if the whole truth must be 
known and justice ultimately done, the sensitive 
mind of France should be prepared. It is neces- 
sary to consider the temperament of a people so sensi- 
tive upon the ‘‘military idea.” At the time of M. 
Zola’s trial a very well informed French man of letters 
told an English confrére that there were many who felt 
with Zola, but none who dared say so. What did they 
fear? The national mind. And the national spirit is now, 
we may hope, near the moment of its awakening. The 
Petit Journal and its miserable brethren have poisoned 
France. For whose sake? That isthe question. Already 
onthe boulevards the tone of people is changing. If a 
“syndicate” there were, why not, it is whispered, a 
syndicate which aims at reversing a wrong? And what 
of that other syndicate which shields wrongdoers? The 
demand is now not for the release of Dreyfus—for that 
should be certain—but for the conviction of the guilty. 


‘*“WORDS, WORDS, WORDS”’ 


Ox Tuesday the House of Commons accepted the lead of 
Mr. Bartley; his Resolution on the Church crisis was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority of 200 to 14. We 
call it Mr. Bartley’s Resolution because the sting of it lies 
in the tail, which that astute gentleman appended to Mr. 
Samuel Hoare’s colourless amendment. Mr. Gedge, the 
author of the original proposal, was not especially adroit 
either in drafting it or in the speech with which he intro- 
duced it ; and Mr. Hoare’s amendment, accepted by Mr. 
Balfour, would unquestionably have been carried as it 
stood. But Mr. Bartley saw that in that form it had no 
terrors for the Ritualists. Lord Hugh Cecil’s speech in 
Support of it betrayed the truth. He and his school pro- 
fess themselves quite willing to ‘ loyally obey the Bishops 
and the Prayer-book.” But as Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man said, somebody must interpret the Prayer-book ; and 
the interpreter, he went on, could only be the Ecclesiastical 
ourts. Mr. Bartley, with much acuteness, seized upon 
the concluding words of Mr. Gedge’s original motion, 
and proposed to add them to Mr. Hoare’s amendment. 
They make obedience to the law a condition of prefer- 
ment ; and in this form the Resolution was carried by an 
overwhelming majority. Mr. Balfour did not like it; but 
his Owa side was against him, and he had to give way 
with as good a grace as he might. 
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Now, what is likely to be the effect of this action on 
the part of the House of Commons? Mr. Balfour said, 
in opposition to Mr. Bartley, that the effect would be to 
compel all dispensers of patronage to convince them- 
selves, not merely that clergymen eligible for appointment 
would obey the Bishops and the Prayer-book, but would 
also acknowledge the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
Privy Council; a thing no High Churchman would do. 
No High Churchman, therefore, could be appointed to 
any position in the Church. If this were, indeed, to be 
the result of the Resolution of the House, it might 
please the Church Association for the moment, but 
they would very soon discover that they had forged 
a weapon more dangerous to themselves than to 
their opponents. For, to do them justice, High Church- 
men as a rule are not greedy for preferment; and we do 
not believe that the fear of being debarred from it would 
avail to curtail the ritual in a single church. There was a 
time, not so long ago, when a Ritualist parson was practi- 
cally shut out, at least from the higher posts in the Church. 
It made no sort of difference to him or to his ceremonial. 
But to place a whole party in the Church, and that the 
most numerous and influential, as well as the most active 
and zealous, under the ban, so far as promotion is con- 
cerned, would speedily, if the thing were possible, invest the 
clergymen of that party with the halo of martyrdom, and 
so make them more powerful and popular than ever. 
Already the Ritualists have gained immensely by means 
of the agitation against them; and were the implied 
threat of the Resolution to be carried into effect, it would 
not be long before they would be practically the masters 
of the English Church. You cannot crush spiritual ideals 
by threats or refusal of promotion. Even a Bismarck 
failed in the attempt to coerce a spiritual foe by an appeal 
to penal laws. 

We believe, then, that the net result of Mr. Bartley’s 
resolution will be just nothing, in the long run. For the 
time the Prime Minister may possibly confine his appoint- 
ments to ‘‘ safe” men; and the Church will suffer, as 
she has always suffered when officered by the timid and 
the colourless. But it is far more likely that Lord Salis- 
bury will simply ignore the Resolution. It would be like 
his cynical way; and, moreover, Mr. Balfour definitely 
warned the House that he, for his part, would not think 
of applying what he truly called -‘‘ this new test ” in making 
recommendations to the Crown. Nothing much, we are 
convinced, will come of it. The House of Commons has 
vindicated the Protestantism of which it is proud; but 
though the Resolution will figure largely in the militant 
literature of the Church Association, it will do little more. 
What, then, of the ultimate issue of the controversy ? 
That, we fancy, rests with the Evangelicals, or rather, 
with their extreme Left. The Ritualists will for the most 
part obey the informal court of the Archbishops—a few 
intransigents excepted. Of that there is now little doubt. 
But will the Church Association accept or recognise the 
decisions of such a Court? We fear not. The difference 
between the two schools is that while the High Church 
section recognises the historical right of the Low Church 
to a place within the Establishment, and a share in its high 
appointments, the Low Church extremists act as though 
they claimed the whole Church of England for themselves, 
and try to drive their fellows out of it by appealing to force. 
If they persist, there may be a fiercer struggle before us 
than the Church of England has known since the seven- 
teenth century. 
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THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 


BUDGETS 
St. Stepben’s, Friday. 

Last night the session touched its climacteric. For last 
night was Budget night—in the eye of every good Parlia- 
mentarian ¢he night of nights. And, metaphorically 
speaking, money was being turned away from the doors. 
On such a night one may expect much, and not be disap- 
pointed. There is the Budget speech itself—always a 
piece of solid entertainment—and, when the condition of 
parties is propitious, there are after-speeches which 
run to a good deal more than mere oratory. The Budget 
speech of 1899 will be remembered to Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s credit. It was a work of art; and art is long. 
Sir Michael toed the mark, a wan and weary man, shortly 
after four o’clock. Sir William Vernon Harcourt had 
arrived, opportunely, at 3.55. The House, of course, 
was full and bench-room at a premium. Two rows 
of members found accommodation in the gallery 
opposite the Treasury bench. The members’ gallery 
groaned with taxpayers, and there was a _ sufficient 
display of peers. Following a not altogether unfamous 
precedent, the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought with 
him a cordial—a drop of something cold in a glass. Of 
this he sipped as occasion required. 

With the initial concomitants of a Budget—retrospective 
matters of revenue and expenditure—Sir Michael dealt in 
the deftest possible way. For each ounce of sour he had 
an ounce of sweet, and, on the whole, he did not think 
that there was much to complain of. True, the debit side 
of the account was in excess of what had been expected ; 
but then the credit side also exceeded expectations ; true, 
there was a shortage on the year; but by manipulating 
the Sinking Fund that shortage could be eliminated, and 
eliminated with such thoroughness as to leave an actual 
surplus. All of which was put tactfully, and received 
without any particularly grave tokens of disapproval. 
Then with respect to the future there was to be no re- 
imposition of the tobacco duty, and no increase in direct 
taxation ; nothing, indeed, beyond a small new stamp 
duty and slight increases of mortgage, wine, and com- 
panies’ capital duty—trifles obviously. So that, one way 
or another, Sir Michael had a by no means unpleasant 
time of it, and as he sank into the arms of Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Goschen after his two hours’ effort, he must have 
felt that it was well. The orthodox Opposition were 
evidently relying upon Sir Henry Fowler, who, in 
a speech of some length, went into the tobacco subject 
with a vigour remarkable in a non-smoker. Sir 
Henry was followed by Mr. Courtney, and Mr. 
Courtney by Sir William Harcourt, who (need we say ?) 
was here to do the star turn of the evening. The 
Riviera has not withered nor Naples staled the in- 
finite variety of Sir William. Burlier than ever, and with 
the ancient light in his eyes, he rose from the side of Mr. 
John Morley to deliver himself of that which was in him. 
The House cheered, and he kept them cheering, his sug- 
gestion as to ‘‘ bilking the Bill” in particular being taken 
up with gusto even by certain members on the Government 
side. And when Sir William had said his say the show 
was practically over. Discussion dragged along, how- 
ever, till 12.30, thanks to the assiduity of Mr. Marks, 
Mr. H. W. Holland, Mr. Milward, Mr. Bowles, and 
others; and then progress was reported. Wherefore we 
all went home. 
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THE CONSTITUENT 


HE cometh up as a flower. That is to say, there isa fine 
suggestion of the provinces about him. And in his pocket 
he has the return half of a trip ticket. Having exhausted 
“‘ the sights of London,” he bethinks him of his vote, and 
will wend his way even unto Westminster. And there his 
troubles begin. His member is away ; but he remembers 
the name of the member in the next division ; and after 
some waiting is supplied with the necessary order, and 
wonderingly ascends the stairs. They put him ina seat, 
and he is staggered by the smallness of the House. Of 
the man next him he inquires, ‘‘ Which is Balfour ?” and, 
on being informed that Mr, Balfour has not yet come 
down, says, ‘‘ Why?” in a whisper so loud that 
the Messenger feels called upon to visit him with 
reproof. Blushingly he turns his attention to the 
debate, but the spirit of inquiry is upon him, and he 
must needs request information as to which seat Lord 
Salisbury usually occupies. Whilst you are endeavouring 
to explain that Lord Salisbury rules in another place, he 
bursts in with, ‘‘ Ah, there’s Chamberlain!” As a matter 
of fact, it is only Mr. Hanbury. So he continues, cease- 
lessly questioning and ceaselessly getting answers which 
do not satisfy him. And when Mr. Speaker rises with a 
view to chops, the Man from the Constituencies expresses 
the opinion that it is ‘‘ about time” that he also had “a 
bit of something to eat.” Whereupon he retires, and his 
place knows him no more. TOUCHSTONE, 


TURNER AND ANOTHER 


THE isolation of Robinson Crusoe and de Rougemont is 
said to have been girt with terror and other maddening 

; accompaniments. For many a _ weary 
emia’ month they dwelt forlorn, with only the 
empty sea, the silent earth and sky for companion; yet 
every new springtime when I hie me to the Guildhall and 
see the name ‘‘ A. G. Temple, F.S.A., Director of the Art 
Gallery of the Corporation of London” on the front page 
of the exhibition catalogue, meseems as though here were 
an isolation far greater and more poignant. Surrounded 
by a hostile company of patrons, located within the juris- 
diction of these taskmasters, it is this devoted gentleman's 
business to produce an annual loan collection of paintings. 
The Corporation allows itself the luxury. Any ordinary 
director, labouring for his proprietors, would seek to win 
their approval, sympathy and fellowship ; would sink for 
the nonce any finer tastes and useless erudition acquired 
before his entry into service ; would, in deference to the 
aldermanic taste, collect on a large scale such an exhibition 
of aldermanic depravity as is now permanently established 
at the Royal Exchange. There would be Sigismund 
Goetzes and Macbeths, Solomons and Seymour Lucases, 
a replica of the Royal Academy shows with the cream 
skimmed off the top. Not so Mr. Temple, however. 
Alone and in the face of his patrons; yea, domiciled as he 
is in the very centre of their stronghold and citadel, this 
gentleman, hearkening only to the faith that burns withia 
him, still testifies. Instead of Goetze, he gives them 
Turner ; instead of Macbeth, he gives them Gainsborough. 
How they must hate him! And yet from year to year he 
perseveres, flouting the thoughtless ideals that vapour at 
his side, moving silent, apart, with none to understand his 
meaning—a great figure, yet a lonely and a land-locked, 
albeit dwelling amidst the multitudes. 
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It is but meet and fitting, therefore, that Mr. Temple, 
having but the one refuge, should this year in his despair 
seek solace in the work of a figure well 
matched with his own, and collect the 
paintings of another great solitary. To ‘‘ Turner and 
some of his contemporaries ” are the Guildhall galleries at 
present devoted—but mainly to Turner. He is the star 
actor, the giant dominant within whose overwhelming 
“part” sound the great passages, the compelling lines. 
In Shakespearean drama one meets his equal, in the 
splendours of rare architecture or a chapter of Mr. Mere- 
dith’s. Wagner is limited by comparison, Beethoven has 
the genius and execution, yet never the abandonment ; 
nor have Rembrandt and Constable the same superb 
blending of the Northern and Southern temperaments. It 
is this poise, this command over extreme resources, over 
reason and passion, that places Turner at the end of his 
art. Such fine-strung genius, equal to the whole, com- 
plete in its great moments, demands an almost impossible 
combination. Men such as he are the product of an 
entire civilisation, not of any one century or period. 


Enter Turner 


Edgar Allan Poe, in one of his rare essays, adds 
landscape-gardening to the meagre list of the great arts, 
places it on a level with music, poetry, 
sculpture, and the rest; and herein 
Turner, wittingly or unwittingly, bears 
the essayist out. The painter, after the many years of 
severe self-discipline eloquently evidenced in the drawings 
of his earlier manner, clearly treated the elements as parts 
of auniverse that he had taken to pieces, whose mysteries 
he had unravelled and was now able to piece together 
again, to create anew, without discredit to his Master. 
Landscape-gardening is, perhaps, too mild a term to 
apply to an art engendered by these earlier studies; it 
covers the ground but partially. Rather a builder of 
landscape is Turner, working as a Titan, literally, in the 
act of heroic composition, piling an Ossa upon a Pelion, 


Landscape- Build- 
ing and the Drama 


playing at bowls with the firmaments and the clouds . 


thereof, and driving the lights that dazzle the winds before 
him. Nature in his hands becomes a tragedian of flawless 
parts, delivering lines passionately alive, tense with vitality. 
We forget the means and see only the end. It is the old 
Elizabethan rage, magnificent in paint and docked of its 
groundling ticklings and base ware. Instead of the 
alloyed drama of Humanity, Turner gives us the simpler 
drama of Nature ; instead of the poetry that is limited by 
the frail tenures of Man, Turner paints for us the less 
pathetic summer of the elements. He is one of the great 
dramatists, in his most active state a volcano, sending 
forth a storm of passionate action, crowding his canvas 
with a splendid movement of inhuman life, using no 
mythical Greek gods for his fable, but instead the very 
stuff they typified. 


Hitherto we have gazed upon a full-length portrait of 
our hero taken at ‘‘the top of life,” ignoring the gentler 
ways by which his fame is assured. Yet, 

His Serenities somehow, I read it that the greater in- 
cludes the less, and that when we have 

acknowledged, illustrated, and dwelt upon the masteries 
of his largest moments, the humour and sunlit beauty, the 
entire seduction of such a piece as the ‘‘ Barnes Bridge” 
or the more tranquil effects of ‘‘ Rosenau” are as clearly 
Stated as in any more detailed attempt. Also the way in 
which he changed the artist's attitude towards atmo- 
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sphere from one of acquiescence or mild delight to an 
intense and absorbent interest, this too must be considered 
as written down. His indebtedness to Claude he admitted, 
following and extending this master’s line of thought 
when all other landscape had been outgrown or discarded. 
And, lastly, let us emphasise the manner in which as a 
beginner he bowed his neck to the yoke, turning to his 
own uses even the hack-work undertaken for the en- 


-gravers; accepting the conditions imposed upon him, yet 


so improving on his bargain as in the end to be the chief 
gainer by it. And, through it all, a silent, self-contained 
figure seeking little companionship but that afforded him 
by his own vivid perceptions. On the whole a great 
solitary, an even greater solitary, perhaps, than Mr. 
Temple. A. K. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


THE GAY LORD QUEX 


Lorp QuEx, the gay and elderly, had lived every hour of 
his sufficient years. One fine day he fell in love with a 
young girl, Muriel Eden. Miss Eden already cared for 
an honest youth of her acquaintance, Captain Bastling ; 
but her ostensible guardian seems to have been her sister- 
in-law, an affected worldly woman popularly known.as 
Mrs. Jack, and she accepted Lord Quex. They were 
staying with the bridegroom’s aunt, Lady Owbridge, a 
dear old lady, delightfully played by Miss Fanny Coleman, 
when entered Sophy Fullgarney, Miss Eden’s one real 
friend, and—a curious old-fashioned touch, is it not ?— 
her foster-sister as well, now manicurist. Sophy. had 
some of the worst qualities which history or fiction attri- 
butes to her sex and station: an expert liar, she had a 
Cockney accent, and a walk which, translated into sound, 
would go to the lilt of just such an accent ; while if you 
turned your head—why should I conceal it from you ?— 
Sophy would pull out a tiny comb and mirror from her 
manicurist’s bag and do her hair, ‘‘ the better to eat you, 
my dear!” Fora wolf she was when necessary, and a 
minx as well, though with pluck, brains, attraction, and 
a great honest devotion to ‘‘my darling Miss Muriel,” 
a notable woman, and by no means even the most vulgar 
woman in the piece. Sophy was on the side of 
the angels: Muriel and Bastling used to meet at her shop 
in Bond Street. She knew too much to think anything 
of Lord Quex, and diligently sought to exhibit him in 
flagrant pose to Miss Eden. Failing, after an amusing 
passage, to inveigle Lord Quex into her net, she over- 
heard a talk he had with the Duchess of Strood. This 
lady Quex had met, so to say, in Naxos, where she had 
been used to receive him in her own room with a peculiar 
brand of champagne and cigarette. Being sentimental, 
Ariadne desired a last farewell, and named her chamber at 
midnight and another bottle of the old brand as its compo- 
nents. Sophy heard Theseus promise to come. Fortune 
favoured her; she took the place of the Duchess’s maid, 
dressed the Duchess—and went forthwith to spy at 
the keyhole. The Duchess tied a ribbon on the outer 
handle of the other door, and then Quex, deeply bored, 
came in. Presently they remarked the _ keyhole, 
opened the door suddenly, and there was Sophy. 
Quex packed the Duchess off to Mrs. Jack, and 
rang for Sophy. She comes in with a wonderful 
strut and toss of the head, and Quex locks the door. 
What has she heard? Why, everything! What will she 
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do? Why, break off the engagement! 
take ? 
“Very well, then,” says in effect the man: ‘‘ how are you 
going to get out? If you are found here, as you will be, 
you are ruined. The Duchess is safely off. They will think 
it a vulgar intrigue of mine with you.” They take point 
after point until the poor girl, reaching the climax of the 
case against her, remembers that her fiancé, a professional 
palmist, is sleeping in the house. Even then she gives up 
her all for Miss Eden. ‘‘ After all,” she says, ‘‘ 1 may be 
ruined, but she won’t marry yor,” and she rings the bell to 
alarm the household. Quex is overwhelmed by so great 
a pluck. Before the awakened servants have reached the 
door he has found words to thank her as she deserves, 
and to offer her the key. She dismisses the people with a 
true Cockney flourish, and reels off to bed vividly assuring 
Quex ‘‘ You're a gentleman, and I’ll do what I can for 
you.” The curtain falls on a scene of admirable drama 
in which opposing character has clashed in action, and the 
passion has risen in fit gradation. From this the play 
declines on the fourth act with an ingenious necessary, 
if an unlovely, dénowement—a cri de cxur from Quex 
moving Sophy, the cloud-compeller, to lay a trap for 
Bastling, and (none too fairly) spoil his chances. 

Such is ‘‘ The Gay Lord Quex,” which has been received 
by contemporary critics with such serious intensity of 
approval or remonstrance as might have flattered Shake- 
speare, and which no one will deny to be a highly 
entertaining play. Its third act had drama touched in 
every part by that “‘ finger” of the playwright which Mr. 
Pinero possesses in perfection. To some of us its ‘re- 
morseless intellectuality” (whatever that may mean), its 
‘* dry philosophic thinking,” the perfection of style which 
-reminded certain critics of Congreve and—all the classics 
they could remember before the articles went to press, are 
less obvious. Mr. Pinero has illustrated certain familiar 
and unpleasant facts of modern life or of a certain section 
of society, and in doing so, as becomes a man of great 
tact and adroitness, he has not burned his fingers, where 
most other playwrights would have burned theirs. 

The meeting in the Duchess’s room is unconventional 
enough, and the incident of the ribbon tied to the door is 
ugly, is possibly derived from *‘ documents.” But the cham- 
pagne aforesaid and all it connotes, the severe propriety of 
those wicked ladies who must offer their doctor as apology 
for smoking cigarettes, and make in good faith that 
ancient explanation about reading inappropriate French 
novels ‘‘ for their style,” and the perfect air of unreality 
in which Miss Fortescue manages to envelop the senti- 
mental Duchess—when we survey these and similar 
features we may paraphrase our Burke, and say that vice 
at Fauncey Court loses half its baseness by losing all its 
credibility. For the rest, that Mr. Pinero is a man 
possessed in a high degree of what some Americans call 
‘‘mentality”” one knows. But in ‘‘ Lord Quex” we have 
lit on no more profound reflection than that of Lord Quex's 
saving cry in Act IV. :—it is not a mature man’s vices but 
his years which we condemn when we call him an ‘old 
profligate” : young knaves go scot free. Or possibly our 
author’s ‘‘ philosophic calibre” is held to be at his 
strongest when Lord Quex reminds the palmist from 
Bond Street that he may be pulled up before the ‘‘ beak” 
in company with some poor old gipsy. Apart from its value 
as a ‘‘ thought,” we do not think the remark a probable 
one. Surely Lord Quex would not have been so rude to 
poor Valma, engaged to his future wife’s ex-maid and 
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asked to dinner in the housekeeper’s room. And would 
Lord Quex have addressed him as ‘'—er—er Mr 
Valma?” managing the name with difficulty. These are 
not lordly manners. One remembers, indeed, encounter. 
ing the same mannerism in a room at a printer's, where 
different scribblers met to correct their late proofs for 
various journals. ‘*‘ Mr.—er—er Jones,” said one young 
man, addressing a decent sub-editor, with obvious intent, 
One marvelled. To be sure, he proved—the speaker 
proved—on inquiry to be a grocer’s son from Ealing, with 
a single desire to demean himself with hauteur. Lord 
Quex would have been different. Asit is, the gulf between 
Lord Quex and the palmist is not distinctly in Quex’s 
favour. 

The social attributes of Mr. Valma might have been 
more clearly defined. It is true that one of the charms for 
him of his fiancée is that she is ‘‘ quite the lady.” Never. 
theless, Mr. Frank Gillmore’s is so manly and honest a 
palmist that one likes this ‘‘Valma.” And this brings us 
to the acting. Mr. Hare it is impossible to praise too highly. 
His Lord Quex is done with all his manifold adroitness, 
But he is still Mr. Hare. The ‘‘ V.C.” in ‘* Mrs, Lessing- 
ham” survives in the memory to prove that, if he would, 
he could have assumed Lord Quex’s type, or any other. 
Plainly, then, he has deliberately chosen to be Mr. Hare, 
The choice, at least, is popular. In Miss Coleman and 
Miss Terry-Lewis, Lady Owbridge and Muriel Eden area 
pair of gentlewomen of a sweet and English type. Miss 
McGilvray, if she is the assistant manicurist, is an ac- 
tress, though she really has only one sentence. So 
is the lady who states that it gives her no pleasure to 
hear that other people have been run over and 
killed. As for Miss Irene Vanbrugh, ever since we 
saw her playing in the provinces with Mr. Toole, in quite 
early days, we have thought her merely the cleverest 
young person on the stage. In Sophy she has perhaps 
the best part which has ever come to her. Her clever- 
ness and charm are indescribable. One thinks of her 
with the best of George Meredith’s women. It is only 
possible to take off one’s hat profoundly. To return to 
Mr. Pinero, it is hateful to seem to nibble at the excellent 
achievement of an accomplished dramatist. But all the 
frantic plaudits with which ‘‘The Gay Lord Quex” has 
been received seem to one chiefly impertinent, and even 
ungrateful towards Mr. Pinero, since his other work seems 
forgotten in them, and Mr. Pinero is too considerable a 
man to write nonsense about. But no doubt the badness 
of the pieces which the nicest critics sit out week by week 
and year by year affects in some of them the sense of pro- 
portion. In that admirable and magic book, “ The 
Wrecker,” Mr. Loudon Dodd remarked of the case of 
Wicks & Co. that it presented features sufficient to over- 
turn the intellect of Immanuel Kant. The habit of review- 
ing new plays in London each week for many years 
must disarrange the intellect. The best of contemporary 
critics have recognised their danger. Once in the long- 
drawn wretchedness of a sultry matinée in late July the 
voice of one was heard to quote from his beloved Shake- 
speare :— 

“ My nature is subdued 
To that it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 


This in deep and awful accents from the moist, uncom- 
fortable stalls. No one laughed—at least no reviewer. 
There are some quotations too exquisitely apt to be 
amusing. . B. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


A CLOSE FIGHT 


FORECAST OF CAPE ELECTIONS—SIR JAMES 
SIVEWRIGHT—LOOKING TO MR. CHAMBER- 
LAIN—RAILWAYS AND POLITICS 

(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town, April 14. 

An analysis of the Simonstown election returns shows 

that a majority of the Dutch voted Progressive. 

A huge Cape Town meeting, held on the 12th inst., 
protested against the Commissioner of Railways stopping 
Indig- 
nation continues intense, and many Bondsmen are at one 


trains conveying voters to the Vryburg election. 


with the Progressives in this matter. Another demonstra- 
tion is preparing. The endeavour to win Vryburg by 
means of the Volunteer vote ended in a sorry fiasco. 

Of the remaining seats, four will probably go to the 
Bond, six to the Progressives, and two to the ‘‘ Mug- 
wumps,” who generally, however, vote with the Pro- 
gressives. 

As to Sir James Sivewright, Mr. O’Reilly retires from 
the contest in Cape Town in favour of Sir James, but the 
electorate will decline to accept him. 

Johannesburg is hopeless of any good result from the 
negotiations between the capitalists and President Kruger. 
The Outlanders declare there will be no improvement 
in their political lot and no assured peace until the para- 
mount Power acts up to its responsibilities. 

The Congress of Chambers of Commerce has passed 
a resolution in favour of putting the State railways out of 
reach of party politics, as in Australia. Mr. Sauer’s action 
with respect to Vryburg gives point to the resolution. 


The Appeal to the Paramount Power 


How much importance Mr. Chamberlain attaches to 
the Petition which Sir Alfred Milner has accepted for 
transmission to the Queen we shall know presently. How 
much importance Mr. Kruger attaches to it we know 
already. So deeply moved is he by the renewal of the 
agitation for redress of grievances and by the Outlanders’ 
invocation of the Suzerain Power that he has hastened 
to the leaders of the mining industry with this and the 
other concession to their commercial interests. It is 
the old game. Could he but win them away from the 
popular movement, the Petition of the 21,000 to Her 
Majesty would have its teeth drawn, and to win them away 
he offers to meet their views with respect to those of the 
gtievances whose effects fall chiefly on themselves. But 
this time Mr. Kruger has taken a wrong measure of his 
men. He has discovered—though he ought to have 
known it before—that a shrewd capitalist may also be a 
g00d citizen. He has been flatly told by Mr. Fitzpatrick 
and his colleagues representing the most powerful finan- 
cial groups in the Transvaal, that without the Vote on 
reasonable conditions of naturalisation redress of the 
merely economic grievances would be deemed inadequate. 
That Mr. Kruger might have no sort of doubt on this vital 
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point the Outlanders of Johannesburg proposed to hold 
to-day a mass meeting in Market Square, and the Govern- 
ment was solicited in terms of the Public Meetings Law 
for the necessary permit. ‘‘And, of course, the permit 
was granted,” interjects the home-staying Briton. But 
not a bit of it. The permit was refused. 

Yet though he may debar the Outlanders of the Trans- 
vaal all constitutional access to himself and his Govern- 
ment, though he may, and has, robbed them of the effective 
Parliamentary representation they once enjoyed, and has 
placed Press and Platform under ban, Mr. Kruger cannot 
forbid British subjects living under his oppressive rule the 
right of appeal to their Sovereign who is also his Suzerain. 
Nay, in depriving them of all normal means of ventilating 
their grievances, he gives a sanction and a weight to the 
Petition now on its way to the Imperial Government 
which it might otherwise lack. What action will the 
Imperial Government take upon it? As Paramount 
Power, Great Britain has the right to intervene in the 
affairs of the two Republics whenever the interests of 
South Africa as a whole necessitate such intervention ; 
and this right has been exercised more than once. Will 
Mr. Chamberlain, responding to the appeal of 21,000 
oppressed British subjects, exercise it again? And if not, 
why not? Assuredly not because the elections now in 
progress at the Cape will confirm in office a Ministry 
who, though they love Great Britain, are said to love 
the Transvaal more. For himself and his colleagues 
Mr. Schreiner has denied this, and refuses to be counted 
amongst those who in any dispute between the Transvaal 
and the Paramount Power incontinently side with the 
former. And in any case Mr. Chamberlain may rely for 
support in any steps he may take for the pacification of 
the Transvaal on the powerful party in the Cape Parliament 
which look to Mr. Rhodes for leadership, and to the 
Imperial Government for a wise yet unflinching exercise 
of its rights as over-lord of the States and Colonies of 
South Africa. That party may not be in office yet awhile, 
but it will be, and is, in power. 


Sierra Leone 


Sir David Chalmers’ report to the Colonial Office on 
the causes of the recent rebellion in Sierra Leone will 
doubtless be in the hands of Parliament at an vents date. 
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Its publication is awaited with great interest, for it will 
settle a question affecting not only Sierra Leone, but the 
whole of our West African possessions—the question of the 
hut tax. As long ago as 1852 such a tax was imposed in that 
colony and brought in £30,000 a year without any difficulty. 
Repealed by Sir John Pope-Hennessy for no discoverable 
good reason, it was reimposed the other day by Governor 
Sir Frederick Cardew, and was promptly followed by the 
rebellion of Bai Bureh and his fellow chiefs ; whether Aos¢ 
hoc or propier hoc, Sir David Chalmers’ Report should 
reveal. The mercantile community headed by the Liver- 
pool Chamber of Commerce have to a man ascribed all 
our troubles to this tax, and Miss Mary Kingsley has 
vigorously joined her voice to theirs. A rumour is now 
circulating that Mr. Chamberlain’s Special Commissioner 
also takes their view, and in his Report aforesaid severely 
criticises Sir Frederick Cardew’s Administration. But it 
will be weil to suspend judgment until the Report is 
published. It is hardly likely that Sir David Chalmers 
has prematurely divulged its conclusions. Meantime all 
is quiet in Sierra Leone, and the natives who a few weeks 
ago were in revolt against us are rejoicing in pleasure 
trips to Freetown by the new railway just opened to 
Waterloo. 


Educational Reform in India 


If Lord Curzon intends to reform education in India 
he must lose no time in getting to work ; for the span of 
a Governor-General is not three score years and ten. We 
can testify from knowledge that the present University 
system is a failure. It turns out thousands of glib 
graduates, who have a wide knowledge of the outward 
part of English literature, and no sympathy with its spirit ; 
whose delight is to pour forth a continuous babbling 
stream of Shakespearianisms, colloquialisms, and proverbs, 
half-understood, and all mixed up in one eternal wishy- 
washy fiood ; whose ambition is to get a post in a govern- 
ment office; who know enough to despise their own 
religion but too little to see the worth of another. 
“« Something” Lord Curzon may do if he devises a system 
of education which shall give the chief place to national 
languages, literature, and history. This would be an 
experiment the end of which is not to be foreseen ; all we 
can say is, it can hardly be less satisfactory than the 
present. The new Governor-General, like his schoolfellow, 
the new Bishop of Calcutta, has heard the East a-calling, 
and he has a great opportunity. 


CODRINGTON COLLEGE, BARBADOS. 


FUNDS are earnestly SOLICITED by 
His Grace the Archbishop of CANTER- 
SURRY 





The Rev. the Dean of DURHAM, 
BURY, The Rev. Canon TRISTRAM, D.D.., 
The Right Hon. the Earl of STAM- Sir WILLIAM R. ANSON, Bart., 
FORD Warden of All Sou's’ College, 
Sir GERALD W. H. CODRINGTON, 


Bart., 
Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G., 


Chairman of the West Inaia Committee, 


The Right Hon. the Earl of BESS- 
BOROUGH, 

The Lord Bishep of DURHAM, 

Admiral Sir JOHN E. COMMERELL, 
G.C.B., V 


~U.B., A, And 
The Right Rev. Bishop MITCHINSON, Lieut.-Colonel A. E. CODRINGTON, 
To AVERT the CLOSING of CODRINGTON COLLEGE, BARBADOS. 


This College, which was founded in 1710 by General Codrington (the Benefactor of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford) to provide “‘an adequate education for such of the West 
Indian youths as should be disposed to devote themselves to the Christian Ministry in 
their native islands, without the expense and trouble of seeking the necessary qualifica- 
tions in Europe, at a distance from their friends and relations,” must be closed on 
June 29 next, unless by May 1 funds are available for its continuance, the bequeathed 
estates on which it is dependent being no longer sufficient for its upkeep, owing to the 
depressed condition of the sugar industry. It is estimated that a minimum sum of 
£5,000 as an emergency fund is required. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, with the full name and address of the senders, may now be 
sent to Messrs. Drummond’s Bank, 49 Charing Cross, S.W. Cheques should be made 
payable to the ‘‘‘lrustees of Codrington College or Bearer,” and crossed ** Messrs. 
Drummond." 

ALGERNON E. ASPINALL, Hon. Secretary, 

West India Committee, Pilliter Square Buildings: 

April 6, 1899. 
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FINANCE 


RHODESIA’S CHANCES 


ABOUT a year ago a statement was made in an authori- 
tative quarter that the mining claims in Rhodesia placed 
end to end would cover a distance of many thousands of 
miles—say from Vienna to Chicago. In considering this 
fact it should be mentioned that probably 80 or go per 
cent. of the claims in the new country, which promises to 
be a gold-producer on a large scale, are pegged out on 
the line of reef. What a vista of chances such an enor- 
mous amount of reef opens up! Until within recent years 
assertions were made that there was no gold in Rhodesia 
at all; then that it would never pay. Now some half a 
dozen companies are producing gold; four of them at 
least, with decent sized mills—not mere toy plants—are 
making profits ; and two of them, which only commenced 
to crush late last year, have announced dividends. This 
week the Geelong, in the Gwanda district, has de- 
clared a dividend of 7} per cent., and the Bonsor, in the 
Selukwe district, one of 5 per cent., for account of 
the past six months. Over an area of approximately 
30,000 square miles there are dotted in every direction 
the pegs of prospectors who marked out claims. The 
original prospectors have disappeared, the claims have 
passed into the possession of a variety of Rhodesian 
companies of a development or exploratory character, and 
a few purely mining companies have been formed to work 
proved properties in a more or less developed state. 

One factor of immense significance in Rhodesia has 
scarcely been appreciated. Over a very large section of 
the area above mentioned operations in bygone times— 
how long ago cannot possibly be said—for obtaining gold 
were conducted on a large scale. Indeed, it is what are 
termed ancient workings that guided many a prospector 
in selecting his claims. The workings are described by 
those who have visited the country as very similar to 
those which existed in India. And what has occurred 
there? It is twenty years since after a banking crisis it 
was discovered that amongst the assets of an important 
firm, which had collapsed during the crisis, were large 
property areas in India on which existed ancient workings. 
India had a spell of adversity, for although many com- 
panies were formed, initial mistakes were made, inadequate 
working capital was provided, and the companies secured 
the services of men who were frequently novices. Ulti- 
mately the discomfort was ended; in certain directions reefs 
were found, and we all know now of the productiveness 
of the Colar district in Mysore. The area of the ancient 
workings in India now being successfully exploited, is, 
with respect to the area on which ancient workings have 
been found in Rhodesia, as a pea to an orange. 

The twenty years that have elapsed since the 
emergence of India from doubt to certainty were years 
of great experience in gold-getting. The procedure of 
to-day and that of twenty years ago differs vastly. Then 
the appliances only extracted about half the gold contents 
of a reef; now they extract by means of the mill, and 
by the cyanide and other processes too technical to dwell 
upon here, at least 80 per cent., and in some cases overt 
go per cent. Rhodesia in the future must benefit from 
the experiences of the Transvaal. It will not have to 
undergo the costly experiences of-India. In the adjoining 
Transvaal Republic there has been a huge school for the 
education of gold-getters. Mining now is far and away 
more scientific and more organised than it used to be. 
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The plant has been modernised, and ‘ processes” have 
undergone a huge revolution. 

In its short history Rhodesia has had to contend with 
many discomforts. Rebellion upon rebellion, the rinder- 
pest, and the Raid gave a set-back to the country’s pro- 
gress. The untoward effects of the three R’s?are being 
obliterated, and what the country wants now is capital, 
energy, and expert management. Were we writing a 
year ago we should have spoken in a very dolorous 
tone about the prospects of securing capital for the 
mining industry. It is true that from many quarters 
testimony was given to the existence of payable’ deposits 
of gold; but the public at large had no faith, for there had 
been no production. Now, in addition to the testimony 
as to the existence of auriferous deposits, there is the hard 
fact of an initiation of production. Apathy is slowly 
giving way to what may possibly turn out to be enthu- 
siasm. Already several companies have replenished their 
cash resources, finding shareholders quite willing to put up 
capital to proceed with work, and the public are beginning 
to recognise that a large policy of opening up the country by 
means of roads and railways will work a great change. 

In November 1897 the railway system was extended, 
so that through communication by a trunk line has been 
effected from the Cape to Bulawayo. Within the past 
few weeks we have had information that one of the most 
promising mining districts, the Gwanda, is to be served 
by arailway which is to be extended beyond the mining 
district to a coal district. The money has been found 
for this railway, and the rails have been ordered. Again 
from Bulawayo another project has been arranged for the 
laying of rails from Bulawayo some 130 miles north- 
easterly into the Gwelo district, where also there are many 
mining propositions. This is the first instalment, more- 
over, of a railway which is to be carried to the Zambesi 
and beyond. This as regards Matabeleland, to which at 
the moment all eyes are turned. Mashonaland, which 
was first favourite before the Matabeleland gold dis- 
coveries, is likewise being opened up by railways. From 
Beira on the coast a railway runs to the Portuguese- 
Chartered frontier and into Chartered territory to Umtali. 
From Umtali the rails are now virtually laid to con- 
nect Salisbury. Metaphorically it is but a _stone’s- 
throw to connect up the Gwelo extension from Bula- 
wayo with a railway spur to join it to Salisbury. 
Certainly, as regards railway extensions, energy has 
not been wanting. Energy has also been shown of 
late in the employment of labour on the development 
of mining properties. The policy of London directors 
of one company in waiting to see what another company 
would do was formerly intelligible, but it was not heroic, 
and now it is inexcusable. It is being dropped, and com- 
pany after company are successfully inviting shareholders to 
come forward with resources to arm them with the means of 
pushing on mining development. 

Capital and energy are to the front. What about 
expert management? In the early days of the Indian tea 
industry sea-captains took up the management of tea 
estates. In the early days of the Indian gold industry 
amateurs were entrusted with important posts—necessarily, 
perhaps, because there were few experts. Rhodesia is 
well armed, ab initio, with expert advice. Some of the 
best-known names in connection with gold-getting are 
associated with the country. A host of young and ener- 
getic trained men are available at the present time—and, 
in a word, Rhodesia’s opportunity has come. 
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BANKING IN EGYPT 


VERY quietly, and almost unknown to the public, the National 
Bank of Egypt was formed last year as an Egyptian enterprise, 
but with British capital, without any invitation to the British 
public. The capital was £1,000,000 in 100,000 shares of £10 
each, of which 20,000 were offered and over-subscribed in Egypt, 
the rest being taken by the promoters and their friends. That 
the capital was thus readily subscribed quietly will be understood 
when we state that Sir Elwin Palmer took the governorship of the 
institution, whilst the London committee comprised such names 
as Sir Vincent Caillard, the Hon. Algernon Mills, and Mr. Carl 
Meyer. Now, this bank has not to make up its balance-sheet 
until the end of December 1909, and it cannot be placed before 
the shareholders at the earliest before February 15, 1901. It is 
presumed that little business has been done, yet the announce- 
ment has been made this week of an increase in the capital of 
another £500,000 by the creation of 50,000 new shares of £10 
each, which are being offered to existing shareholders in the 
proportion of one new share for every two held, at the price of 
£14 each—say, at 40 per cent. premium. Shareholders must 
have great confidence in the administration, and in the earning 
capacity of the bank, but we think it quite likely that the 
capital will be taken. One favourable point, doubtless, which 
will make for large profits is that this National Bank of Egypt 
has the sole right of issuing notes to bearer payable at sight. 

At the meeting of the Standard Bank of South Africa this week 
the question was raised as to the advisableness of opening a branch 
in Egypt. Under the articles of association the Standard Bank of 
South Africa cannot open a branch north of the equator. Lord 
Loch remarked, however, that the important development em- 
bodied in the suggestion would not be lost sight of by the board, 
so that it looks as though in a few years, when Mr. Rhodes’s Cape 
to Cairo railway is accomplished, we may have banking institu- 
tions extending their branches both northwards and southwards 
until they meet in friendly competition, for the good of the natives, 
and naturally without prejudice to the shareholders. 


A DRAPERY FIASCO 


THIS week we have had a.fiasco in the drapery trade. Retail 
drapers have of late years been doing much better than the whole- 
sale drapers. The issue of the report of Crisp & Co., Limited, the 
big establishment in the north of London, came therefore as a great 
surprise to the market, for it showed profits of little over £3,000, 
as compared with fully £12,000 a year ago. It is more than dis- 
appointing; it demands some explanation, which the directors 
will doubtless be called upon to give at the meeting on Wednesday 
next. A very unsatisfactory point about the matter is that in 
January last, within a few weeks of the closing of the Company’s 
year, when presumably the directors must have known of its 
disastrous character, they offered 40,000 new shares at a premium 
of ros. each, though the interim dividend had only been provided 
by using the reserve fund. The shares early this year were 
quoted 13, and on Wednesday, when the report appeared, they fell 
to 15s. The result shows once more the baneful effects of forming 
companies of this description with founders’ shares. A few years 
ago dividends were paid of 11 per cent., and the founders received 
dividends at the rate of from 70 to so percent. The Company, 
therefore, were only able to accumulate a reserve fund of about 
£1,600, and the provision of an interim dividend last year has 
almost wiped this out. 





Tenders for £1,000,000 Liverpool Corporation 23 per cent. stock 
were opened on Thursday at the Bank of England. The applications 
amounted to £1,041,200, at prices varying from £94 14s. to £93 Ios. 
(the minimum). Tenders at £93 10s. will receive about 95 per cent. of 
the amount applied for, those above that price being allotted in full. The 
average price obtained for the stock is £93 10s. 5d. : 





To INVEST OR SPECULATE WITH SuccEss.—A practical knowledge 
of certain guiding principles is necessary. The Treatise just issued by 
the London and Paris Exchange, Limited, 24 Throgmorton Street, 
London, E.C., deals fully with the necessary details and supplies the 
knowledge required. 








IN PASSING 


THE Duke of Marlborough, it is now stated, has purchased the 
ground on which Curzon Chapel and Curzon Market stand to 
build a mansion there. This announcement will serve to con- 
tradict the belief that he would never take a permanent residence 
during the life of the Queen, but would make an offer for his 
ancestral home, Marlborough House, on the accession of the 
Prince of Wales. Thackeray made Mr. Honeyman preach in 
Curzon Chapel, where to-day Mr. Bennett draws one of the 
smartest congregations to hear his pithy and caustic sermons. 


Prince Ranjitsinhji has once more proved the willing victim of 
the interviewer, undeterred by some journalistic experiences in 
Australia and India. He has intimated that he intends to take a 
team to Australia in 1900, whether the M.C.C. patronise his 
experiment or not. Without entering into the merits of the case, 
it may be remembered that when in 1897 the M.C.C. committee 
refused to select him for England, the Manchester and 
Oval organisations immediately remedied this want of good 
judgment. The genial Sussex champion is only human after all, 
and his personal popularity will enable him to score an easy 
victory over a committee which has dictatorial powers in the 
cricket world, but which is, to all intents and purposes, though not 
ostensibly, self-elected. 


LET’S KISS GOOD-BYE! 


Here part the ways! and here we twain must part. 
Shake hands, sweetheart ! 

Here part the ways! yet, for old time’s sweet sake, 
Let’s kiss good-bye! A little thing, a kiss ! 

You gave me once much greater things than this. 
Shall we part thus, with one cold brief handshake? 
Think of the lonely roads we two must take ! 

Ah, we were fools this last sweet chance to miss. 
Let’s kiss good-bye. 


There stands the sign-post ! not to be ignored ! 

Fate’s sorrowful finger-board ! 

There stands the sign-post! We were worse than fools 
To disregard a sign that reads so clear! 

I’ve seen it on ahead for quite a year ! 

Who can resist old Time’s relentless rules? 

Can you? Forgiveme! We were both blind tools ! 
God’s or the devil’s? Well, no matter, dear ! 

We'll kiss good-bye! 


Thus part the ways! 
Feign no surprise. 
Thus part the ways! and since it must be so, 

We'll both be honest, and no more pretend. 

Love’s dead. We know it! Come, let’s make an end! 
His grave is at the cross-roads. Ere we go, 
Lean thou across him, where he sleeps below, 
Come! with a smile, a sigh! as friend to friend ! 
Let’s kiss good-bye ! 


Nay, look me in the eyes! 


E.E. R. 


An Irish priest preached the following sermon to his congrega- 
tion: “I have come this morning to say three things toyou. The 
first is something which I know, but which you cannot know, and 
that is: I tore my cassock climbing through the gap in the hedge. 
The second is something which I do not know, but which you all 
know, and that is : how much you will give me towards buying a 
new one. The third is what none of us know, and that is: how 
much the spalpeen of a Protestant tailor will charge for making it. 


And I mightjhave preached you a longer and less profitable ser- 
mon.” 


The Italian regiments at present have adopted as their quick 
step a singularly vivacious and captivating bugle-march, of which 
no score can be obtained. The melody may be recommended to 
purveyors of pseudo-musical comedy in England, for.it would take 
London by storm. Since the “Washington Post” no international 
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melody has passed from a temporary pleasure to subsequent 
agony produced by undue popularity. 


Known to her own countrymen merely as an accomplished 
actress, Miss Olga Nethersole has been blossoming as a lecturer 
also in the States. She has been addressing the Graduate Club 
of Chicago University on the drama, and with what sagacity let 
this passage testify :— 


That which has most impressed me in America is your 
press : its willingness and readiness to recognise all legiti- 
mate claims to appreciation; its jealousy regarding the 
traditions of the nation, and the freedom and independence of 
the people. . . . Taking it all in all, I consider the Press of 
America occupies a position in the world of journalism of a 
very high and worthy kind ; and, I should like here, publicly, 
to pay my tribute to the journalism of the West... . I see 
with keen pleasure how the sturdy independence of the West 
is reflected in a most remarkable degree, and in a most 
dignified manner, by the Press of the West. 


Mr. Gladstone in his prime could not have done the thing more 
handsomely. 


No whip—certainly no Radical whip—ever before had paid to his 
memory such tribute as was paid to the memory of Mr. “Tom” 
Ellis by the service in the “ parish church of the House of Com- 
mons” on Tuesday. Mr. Balfour was there—ever foremost in up- 
holding the best traditions of British public life ; and Sir William 
Harcourt sat almost side by side with Lord Rosebery. And well 
did the services of the dead man merit all that political friends and 
foes now say of him. Whatever the immediate cause of death, the 
real malady which slew him was over-work. Noman ever bubbled 
over with more excitement ; when he spoke, the words literally 
tumbled after one another ; before he was fatigued, everybody in 
the Liberal Whip’s office was prostrated. Always enthusiastic, 
equally at home in English and Welsh, he held the scattered por- 
tions of the Liberal party in some sort of adhesion literally by the 
exercise of his indomitable energy and unselfish zeal. 


The Irish Councils elections, the great features of life in the 
sister island of late days, have not been altogether out of touch 
with the literary world. The unopposed return of Lady Gilbert for 
the Blackrock District Council adds to the ranks of Lady Guardians 
an author well known as “ Rosa Mulholland.” Her first contribu- 
tions to literature were made to A// the Year Round in the Dickens 
days. Her best-known work, perhaps, is “The Wild Birds of 
Killeavy,” whose atmosphere and occasionally almost lyrical style 
suggest a world very foreign to that of her new duties. Lady 
Gilbert is a sister-in-law of Lord Russell of Killowen. 


Miss Rose Leclercq, a really distinguished actress, died almost 
in harness, for ten days before the sad intimation of her decease 
she was performing at the Haymarket. Probably no one ever 
better knew how to deliver an epigram, and it is a cause of regret 
that she should never have had a chance of impersonating any of 
Congreve’s characters. She was not fond of Shakespeare, though 
she had played Ophelia and Desdemona with Phelps. Her sister 
Carlotta predeceased her some years. One of the family in the 
younger generation, Mr. Fuller Mellish, has long been a member 
of the Lyceum company. 


In appointing Mr. J. Arthur Thomson to the chair of Natural 
History in Aberdeen, the Queen (acting on the recommendation of 
the Secretary for Scotland) has done a good turn to an uncom- 
monly good man, in the academic as well as the popular sense of 
that term. Mr. Thomson has been rather a pluralist in appoint- 
ments hitherto ; more’s the pity—for these collectively have meant 
a killing amount of work for a not very nourishing wage, and they 
have hardly reflected at all his intrinsic rank as a scientist. For 
one thing, he is (on the historic side of his subject) probably the 
most learned biologist in Europe, and it is therefore to be hoped 
that the recurrent seasons of comparative leisure that will hence- 
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forth be at his command may encourage him to essay, what no- 
body is so well qualified to achieve, a full and discursive History 
of the Science of Life, its Forms and Functions. Though an 
admirable and exact demonstrator, he has given himself less to 
experiment and research than to ordering and rationalising the 
“results,” both facts and speculations, that have been contributed 
by the innumerable army of past and present workers in the 
laboratory and the field. A man of a very gentle nature, apt to be 
mostly silent in company, he will lecture for an hour extempore on 
worms or one-day flies in a way to make even the unimaginative 
passman put his pencil in his pocket and listen with all his ears. 
Edinburgh abounds in scientific men as popular as they are 
learned ; but none in recent times has evoked the kind of feelings 
with which men unite in regarding Thomson. 


The new “ruler of the Queen’s Navee,” Vice-Admiral Lord 
Walter Kerr, is officially reported as having succeeded Vice- 
Admiral Sir F. D. Bedford as Second Sea Lord of the Admiralty ; 
but there is reason to believe that this is merely a stepping-stone 
to the premier position which Admiral of the Fleet Sir F. W. 
Richards will shortly vacate. Lord Walter Kerr is still young, as 
flag officers rank nowadays ; and he has had wide experience 
ashore and afloat. A hero of the relief of Lucknow, he served his 
Whitehall apprenticeship fourteen years ago as private secretary 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty ; has served already three years 
as Second Sea Lord ; and has held several important commands 
afloat, with benefit to the country and profit to his own reputation. 
This is the new First Sea Lord, a scion of a noble house, anda 
naval officer who has worked hard and well since he joined the 
service forty-six years ago. The transfer of Vice-Admiral Sir John 
A. Fisher’s flag to the Mediterranean, and the appointment of Vice- 
Admiral Sir F. G. Bedford as his successor in command of the 
North America Squadron are appointments which have been well 
received in the Navy, and deservedly so. 


A. G. sends us from Stevenage, Herts, the following solution 
to the word-contrivance to which reference has been made in our 
last two issues. The problem, it will be remembered, was to 
arrange the twenty-six letters of the alphabet in a row so that they 
will form the greatest number of different and distinct English 
words of not less than two letters each ; no letter to repeat itself ; 
words to be read forward or backward. A. G.’s answer is as 
follows, and it will be noticed that he succeeds in making 29 
words as against the 23 published last week :— 


WINKSPARTHEMYBUDOG.Y.C.L.V.F.X.Z.Q., 26 letters, 
making 29 words, namely :—win, wink, winks, in, ink, inks, spa, 
Spar, pa, par, part, rap, raps, trap, traps, art, the, them, he, hem, 
me, my, by, bud, dub, dog, do, go, god. 


A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
IN AN OMNIBUS 


ON returning to London from the country nothing perhaps 
strikes one so forcibly as the sodden, semi-living look on the 
majority of faces one meets. They all—men, women, and children— 
give one the same impression : the struggle, the hard conditions of 
existence, all the cruel horrors of life in an immense city seem 
reflected in the eyes of the average Londoner. There is an 
almost entire absence of vitality, freedom, or that childish, half- 
conscious happiness that one sees in the faces of those who live in 
the pure, open air far from our cities. So intense is this impres- 
sion that for the first few days following our return it grips the 
heart sorely, and induces a sense of suffocation, of wretchedness not 
possible to shake off until the novelty of the crowded town has worn 
from use, and we have settled down once more in the old groove, 
and most likely the harassed, weary look that we recognised and 
found so irksome in the faces of others becomes reflected in ovr 
Own. 

The humble omnibus is perhaps the most effectual means 
of keeping alive our unhappiness in this direction. What a 
moving olla podrida of humanity it is! At any hour of any day 
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one finds interest, food for reflection in observing the countless 
“types” that are to be met with in an omnibus. The study is not 
always an inspiriting one, indeed on occasion we have reason to 
be far other than edified, but nevertheless we are for the time 
being absorbed, even in spite of ourselves. In vain we lean 
back, shut our eyes, throwing mentally a faint reproach at 
Fate in that, possessing a too-sensitive nature, she has not 
been generous, and excluded the necessity of driving in 
omnibuses, where in body and mind we are jarred to a some- 
times unendurable degree. In more buoyant moods, surroundings 
are powerless to damp our spirits; we are simply amused with 
what at another less merry moment would have the most dispirit- 
ing effect. Women are generally the worst offenders in most cases 
where tolerance and good nature are necessary to the general 
well-being. It is quite remarkable to note with what utter sang 
Jroid one of them will occupy the space rightly allotted to two 
people, and take it as a personal insult if a sixth person should sit 
on their side of the vehicle. 

Then there is the woman, generally a very young one —how well 
we all know her !—who addresses her companion (and all the other 
occupants of the omnibus presumably)-in a loud tone of voice 
about matters which can be of no possible interest to anyone but 
herself. She generally announces with the greatest glee, and as 
though it were something to be proud of, that “it is the first time 
she has ever ridden in an omnibus in her life; nothing would 
induce her to go on top, though she’s dying to. It must be so 
exciting, &c.,” and the conductor’s answer to her inquiry about the 
fare, “ Penny all the way, mum,” simply convulses her with merri- 
ment. ‘Fancy how absurd going all that distance for a penny!” 
In the course of her conversation she frequently speaks of her last 
cab accident and the stuffiness of four-wheelers, to whose evil ways 
her nerves have forced her into taking since she was thrown out of a 
hansom coming home from the Binks’ last ball. She adroitly men- 
tions her sister’s brougham and the absurd mistake Morgans made 
over the coat of arms on the panel. Sheasks the inanest questions 
about the mysterious ways of bus-driver and conductor. The latter 
generally regards her with good-humoured, if ill-concealed, con- 
tempt, and on her exit has been heard to remark that “ these ’arf- 
an-arf torfs are that ‘sidey’ they give me the fair sick.” He is 
frequently heard to stake “a soverin’ to a bloomin’ ’ay-seed 
as ’ow she rides in a bloomin’ bus every blessed day of ’er 
bloomin’ life, but this bein’ out of ’er beat, she thinks she'll 
‘chuck a chest’ and pertend she’s just adoin’ of it fer a bloomin’ 
lark.” Having apostrophised the passengers in the above 
flowery terms, he relapses into silence, or his usual nasal rigmarole 
of names ‘of various localities. Then there is the woman who, 
when she happens to make the thirteenth inside passenger, com- 
plains bitterly of the fact that “nowadays men are simply brutes. 
When she was a girl no woman was ever seen standing while 
MEN? (with emphasis) sat at their ease.” The good creature may 
be right! Men, as she says, may have deteriorated in the matter of 
good manners, but it would be interesting to know how much of 
this we owe to the independent attitude of our advanced sisters. 
The majority of us feel that as more or less weak specimens of our 
sex we bear the strong-minded women a grudge. The ordinary 
little attentions, acts of courtesy, that they affect to scorn, we 
feel the need of—look upon them as a right, one too that in 
exacting in no way weakens our position as equals to the lords of 
creation. 

But whatever be the trials and disagreeables of travelling in 
the humble omnibus (and on a wet day it is sometimes enough to 
make one tearful), there are compensations. If one is at times 
shocked by the vulgarity, the selfishness, the astonishing display 
of temper on the part of some people, at others we are equally 
gladdened by the tender courtesy of some rude mechanic towards 
a woman or little child, witness perhaps a little act of kindness 
done out of nothing in the world but pure goodness of heart, and 
we go on our way with a feeling of joy, and thankful too for 
the existence of the odious omnibus. Were the ordinarily observant 
person to jot down the various impressions suggested by fellow- 
passengers, tiny miniatures, unexpected little revelations of human 
character, why, in a year or less one would have compiled a veri- 
table volume of wit, humour, and pathos! JOCELYNNE JOYE. 
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THE DREAM 


With smiling lips she wakened in the night 
And mingled happy murmurings and sighs. 
The dark still dulled her memory as her eyes: 
And so, she stretched her arms sleep-warm and slight 
Across the pillows ; surely, as with sight, 
Her hands knew where to rest to realise 
Her spirit’s longing for the paradise 
That Eve discovered far from Eden’s light. 


But there was nothing for her hands. The place 
Was vacant, smooth, and cold. She had but dreamed 
That nigh her bosom flowered a baby face... . 
And quietly she lay till full day:gleamed, 
Her eyes grown great and sad, yet void of tears— 
For she had dreamed her dream so many years. 


J. J. BEL. 
ENGLAND AS? SEEN BY AN 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


CLIMATE may well quake at the responsibilities laid at its 
door. Yet, with all its sins, such as its fickleness and its 
phases of custard-like fog, the English climate settles 
upon American nerves with a!grateful and soothing in- 
fluence. Recognising such subtle effect, we give a guilty 
acquiescence to the claim of a discerning English friend 
that ‘‘ Americans are so jumpy.” 

This very quality of fatal vivacity strikes one at first 
as perhaps the chief difference between ourselves and our 
English cousins; and the unlikeness is, after all, a bond 
in itself. Our Pilgrim Fathers sought a boon on foreign 
shores in the privilege to ‘disagree in peace,” but they 
culled other harvests than those of Indian corn and 
religious liberty, I fancy, and sent bundles of nerves down 
to posterity along with the stirring traditions of their per- 
severing Puritanic tenacity. Is it the climate we have to 
thank, I wonder, for this keying-up of originally calm 
temperaments to their top notch of elasticity ? 

England, as seen superficially by foreign eyes, 
seems bathed in an atmosphere of rest, of content- 
ment, of sane, logical unhaste. How quiet even London 
is! One wonders how so many people can live and love 
and toil together, and make so little noise about it. 
Wooden pavements doubtless contribute partly to this 
end, and also the non-passing of the precipitate trolley and 
cable car—to jerk and clang one into a state of uncon- 
trollable haste. In England we feel the difference at 
once. A thing may be done quickly here, but there is no 
hurry or agitation about it. Even your cab horse, sitting 
down suddenly on the slippery street, does it with the 
manner of prearranged intention, and looks over his 
shoulder with astonished reproach at the American pas- 
senger clinging nervously to the dashboard. Such entire 
deliberation is at times not a little irritating to people who 
go “cross lots” to reach their ends and wind up affairs 
of business and travel with greater clearness and despatch. 
(Our luggage check system comes to mind.) Neverthe- 
less, in many cases, the machinery of the commonplace 
seems more thoroughly oiled here than with us, as in the 
servant-question, for instance. One feels a sane sense of 
assimilation and of completion, as if the process of evo- 
lution in certain ordinary things had reached its normal 
end. For instance, your cabby aspires of all things to be 
acabby. What mission in life can be more desirable to 
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the ‘’aughty” shop damsel, in trailing draperies of black, 
than for ever to overwhelm the purchaser with her pre- 
sence, dropping ‘‘h’s” with unconscious grandeur in her 
wake? Few notables in the world of politics or letters 
impress you with so subtle and crushing a sense of your 
inferiority as the grand personage who passes you your 
tea. One begins to understand the complacent ac. 
quiescence of ‘‘ Jeames” towards his vocation, and his 
contented vista of little Jeameses passing tea down the 
ages. 

It is not so with us. The peck of the eaglet in its 
Republican shell is very early audible to an American 
child. Every farm-hand is a possible President; every 
newsboy an embryonic railway magnate. The atmosphere 
where such possibilities are in solution is in itself a nerve- 
generator ; but it is responsible for other traits as well. 

One notes a distinct difference in the attitudes of 
English Lady Bountifuls and their American counterparts, 
not in sincerity of purpose and zeal, but in the point of 
contact between helper and helped. Your Mary Jane 
never forgets that her benefactress is the Duchess of So- 
and-so, nor does she consider a sympathetic visit to the 
bed-ridden mother as anything but the most gracious con- 
descension. Here your social lines are fixed and visible ; 
and by their very fixity you escape a certain invisible 
barrier between classes which exist in America. There 
the needy show more reserve, keeping it as a nest-egg for 
later and greater possibilities of change. In England the 
far less easy changeableness of social conditions tends to 
bring about a more complete admission of pitiful and 
sordid circumstances on the part of those who need aid. 
Though in recognising the impassable chasm both helper 
and helped seem at once less sensitive and less conscious 
than with us, I must think that the permanent results of 
charity on society, as a whole, are more self-respecting 
and beneficial under our conditions. 

After all, we Americans feel genuinely at home in 
England. We experience a vague, sweet familiarity as 
in returning to a grandmother’s house known in baby- 
hood. On the strength of these old ties we actually claim 
ownership with much about us; in fact, we coolly adopt 
all the things we most enjoy and admire as our right, 
all the traits that are a credit to the world, and more 
especially to the Anglo-Saxon race. Despite the pleasure 
of this home-coming, a half-unconscious spirit of inde- 
pendence is alert within us. Certain English traits lure it 
out in all its aggressiveness. For instance, I confess that 
it came as a shock to me when I realised the seriousness 
and reality of English reverence for ‘‘ blue blood”—the 
kind labelled with a coronet, I mear. We, too, reverence 
blue blood ; but we like to think that it is only the sort 
traced wherever true character is found. 

Is it the American mind, I wonder, or rather a more 
prosaic organ, that dictates a revulsion of feeling toward 
an established attribute of English life—the ‘‘ cold joint” ? 
Even in all its glory of paper pantalettes, amongst its 
mates similarly and decorously clad, and laid out with the 
pomp of a State funeral, I cannot bring myself to regard 
it with anything but abhorrence. Perhaps a too lively 
imagination is at the root of the prejudice, and a con- 
sequent preference of the abstract, where the department 
of butchery is involved. An ineradicable astonishment 
must ever remain when I consider English cookery as 
often encountered by the foreigner. Think of the profit- 
less boiled potato, and the pernicious Brussels sprout. 
Truly Ireland and Belgium will one day have a dear 
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record to settle! Yet whoever enjoys English hospitality 
“thinks on higher things ” than cuisine. The genial glow 
of unaffected English kindness is upon one, the restfulness 
that emanates from simple English genuineness, the plea- 
surable encounter with English minds, sane in their 
culture and balance. When, at last, we bid good-bye to 
the friends who have given us such charmed hours, it is 
with a gently pervading and growing sense of cousinship, 
and with the inclination to knit yet more closely the ties of 
blood that must ever be stronger than those of custom or 
environment. Mary Ba.Lpwin. 


TRAVELLERS FOREVER 


Where forlorn sunsets flare and fade 
On desolate sea and lonely sand, 
Out of the silence and the shade 
What is the voice of strange command 
Calling you still, as friend calls friend 
With love that cannot brook delay, 
To rise and follow the ways that wend 
Over the hills and far away ? 
W. E. HENLEY. 


Tue time came when the song of the wind in the pine 
trees, singing to childhood and youth of its voyage from 
faery seas and unknown countries, was heard no more ; 
and the wayfarer comes out of the solitary house upon 
the hill, out of the tapestried chambers of sleep, and stands 
upon the beginning of the long road in the dawning of the 
day. 

All the eastern sky is glowing amber ; westward, 
riding high, the moon stares from the empyrean of cold 
azure washed with silver, a disc of polished brass. 
Wreaths of mist fill the valleys, like fleeces of carded 
wool, The far, lusty clarion of chanticleer rings through 
the hushed expectancy. The east burns redder, melting 
into the blue, paling the brassy moon. The icy air grows 
warmer, and breathes an odour of grass and flowers. A 
grey continent of cloud, leaning from the western sky, 
glows here and there with igneous flakes of red, and 
yawning into cavernous deeps, slowly breaks in pieces, 
and drifts, reddening, towards the misty hills that rise 
beyond the creaming valleys and the hanging woods. 
The East burns into fiery rose; a tiny wreath of cloud 
floating above a black mass of foliage, changes hue and 
shape, and floats away, still changing. 

Now the sun breaks fiashing above the black hills; the 
veil of pearl outspread upon the uplands transmutes to 
tuddy gold; and long shadows steal across the pearly 
meadows. The snowy mists stir faintly in the valleys ; 
and muffled shapes, as of banners, and clumps of spears, 
are tinged with scarlet. As though all the ancient sorrows 
of the world were purged in this alembic of the fiery East, 
and shone gloriously transfigured, a vast serenity pervades 
the radiant air, the profound silence. 

The pageant of the sun gleams and beckons and flashes 
beyond the dim road that winds between the dark hedges, 
out of sight. Whither, marching for ever upon that dusky 
track, go the toiling feet ? 

Over the swarthy shoulder of the heath, across the 
sparkling plain, over the hills of pearl that rise upon the 
lucent sky, the road leads through all its windings to the 
city. Thither must the traveller go : his footsteps joining a 
mytiad confused footsteps, which merge at last into the 
troubled tide that swings, unceasing, to and fro between 
the leagues of houses. 
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The splendid sun, stripping bare the sky, flings a burn- 
ing pall upon the city. High towers and piled buildings, 
blackening upon the intolerable radiance, cast broad blue 
shadows athwart the streaming throng; here and there a 
vivid face, upturned, reveals for a swift moment the secret 
writing of its soul, and vanishes. A gaudy strain of 
soldiers’ music rings above the multitudinous murmur ; 
comes a flash of scarlet, a glitter of steel; and from over- 
head there falls a chime of bells. All the hot, bright city 
thrills with the fatal, magic invitation ; and from extremest 
solitudes the myriad footsteps, ploughing the dust of the 
long white roads, follow to the irresistible lure. 

The sunlight strikes full upon the coarse woman who 
stands in the gutter, aside from the hurrying press, carry- 
ing a child in the fold of a threadbare shawl. She offers 
to sella cluster of roses: red blossoms, burning in her 
soiled hand, which awoke at dawn in a solitary garden 
grey with dew. 

The sun, sinking lower, is eclipsed behind the vast brick 
barriers, going down in a pomp of blood and flame and 
dusky wrack like the conflagration of a province. Night 
steals abroad in her mantle of dim grey shot with divers 
colours, which changes and sparkles with stars, and 
darkens into a brooding and profound obscurity. From 
darkness, into darkness, the silent river runs between 
stone walls, and monstrous buildings whence a dazzling 
signal lets fall white lances into the water. Red and green 
lights slide through the dark, followed by shadowy vessels 
spreading motionless vanes. Beside the river the plane- 
trees whisper to the night ; among the shadows loiters the 
figure of a woman ; to whom a man comes presently, and 
together they pass into the dark. 

The streets are never quiet all night long; the air is 
drained of life ; a clammy heat torments the over-wearied, 
tossing within the close houses. Ina half-sleep, the tra- 
veller, haunted by crazy visions, beholds the horrible shrill 
city crowded with phantoms, holding them fast impri- 
soned: ghosts, with wounds upon the head, perishing for 
desire of open fields and the winds of the summer heaven, 
thronging the breathless footways, broken upon the stones, 
throbbing and thirsting for quiet sleep; until the grisly 
daylight filters through the blinds, and the carts from the 
country rumble in the streets below. Slowly, to weary 
eyes, the light grows plain, revealing the leaden sky that 
closes above the wilderness of smoking chimneys ; and the 
city begins to stir and clatter... . 

Out of the city the traveller follows the road ; the high- 
way that runs up sheer into the lifting sky, and leaps the 
hill, and, winding through shaughs and blowing meadows, 
leads past ancient churches grey with lichen, and over 
shining water, trending always to the sea. Across the 
azure bloom of the summer champaign sweep vast shadows, 
chasing gleams of silver light, until the sun goes down 
into his country of the sunset beyond the purple hills. 
Down the road, to the music of beating hoofs and tinkling 
bells, roll the harvest wains, loaded high with wealth of 
sheaves : follows, heavy with toil, the train of bronzed 
labourers. Upon a dark bank, high above the dusty road, 
stands a peasant woman, holding a child in her arms, 
mother and child encircled and magically illumined by the 
western radiance. 

Through the tranquil landscape, dark and alluring as 
a dream, the wayfarer follows the long road until it opens 
upon the round horizon and the lighted plains of the sea, 
and dies at last into the sand of the sea-shore. From the 
tawny beach to the gorgeous sunset country, where dusky 
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cities, lit with jewels, smoulder upon the marge of fiery 


lagoons, a blood-red track leads straight and far across ~ 


the grey surges, which fall upon and devour the sand with 
lips of foam that curl, and tremble, and vanish into air. 
The craving, insatiable lips, ever renewing, creep nearer 
and nearer to the traveller’s feet. L. Cope CoRNFORD. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


ON HOLY GROUND 


Satara, Deccan: March 9, 1899. 


My DEAR MOTHER,—Yesterday I carried out a project which has 
always been in my mind since I came to Satara : I climbed to the 
top of a huge hill called Yaoteshvar, which stands north of the 
city, and dominates the whole country. Hill-climbing is no light 
matter in this climate. I had to start at 3 o’clock, in broiling heat. 
I reached the summit at 5.30, and by 6.30, when I was half-way 
down the hill again, the sun had set, and it was pitch dark until 
the moon rose. 

The extreme summit of Yaoteshvar is a little plateau, some 
300 yards in circumference, raised on a scarp of black rock. In 
one corner is a tall, upright stone, daubed with red paint, an altar 
to some unknown god of the hill-people. There is nothing else 
on the plateau. I did not expect or want to see anything else. I 
was content to feast my eyes on the view. Hardly is a view at 
once so varied and so beautiful, and so replete with historical and 
religious interest to be found elsewhere. 

Imagine (if you can) a country fertile and park-like ; shining 
with green and golden crops; watered by winding rivers ; and 
broken up, carved, as it were, into slices, by ranges of rugged 
brown hills, their summits bare and rock-crowned, their steep 
sides clothed with jungle; hills of fantastic shape, pointed, flat- 
topped ; many of the latter crowned by the ruined walls and 
ramparts of old Maratha hill-fortresses, the strongholds now of the 
panther and the wild boar ; others, again, sacred to some Hindu 
deity, bearing aloft on their crests what seem in the distance to be 
little toy temples shaded by groves of little toy trees. 

In the immediate foreground, nearly at the foot of Yaoteshvar, 
is the town of Satara, a mass of foliage, through which rise the 
roofs of the houses, and the big palace of the kings, and the quaint 
spires of the Hindu temples. A Hindu temple is a picturesque 
addition to a landscape. It is only at close quarters that its 
squalor and dirt and barbaric rudeness of construction become 
apparent. 

Some 1,200 feet sheer above the town rises the hill on which 
the guardian fortress stands. A perpendicular scarp of black rock, 
crowned by a hardly distinguishable wall of masonry, together 
with the steepness of the hill, constitute the defences. Within the 
circuit of the wall the summit is level. One or two tanks, one or 
two small temples, a dazzling white Mohammedan mosque, and 
a two-storied building (once a palace, now a barrack) are all that 
remain of the birthplace and headquarters of an Empire which 
once ruled India. Sic ¢ransit/ It is three hundred years, more 
or less, since Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha dynasty, scaled 
Satara fort at the head of his hillmen, and began to take himself 
seriously asa monarch. He pushed his conquests far and wide, 
and died happy in the possession of a kingdom nearly as large as 
an English county. His successors improved on this——But I am 
not writing a history of the Marathas. Back to Yaoteshvar. 

Away to the south the broad valley of the Krishna stretches 
until the hills that bound it are lost in the mist. In a land where 
all rivers are more or less sacred, the Krishna-bhai (“Mother 
Krishna,” as it is always called by Hindus) enjoys quite a superior 
reputation for sanctity. It rises in the hills near Mahableshvar, 
some twenty miles north of Satara, and pilgrims come from far 
and near to worship at the holy source. The little town of Wai, 
close by, is a hive of Brahmins, second only to Benares in religious 
importance; and the whole valley of the sacred river is, like 


idolatrous Israel, a land of “images and groves on every high hill 
and under every green tree.” 
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Turn to the West, and——But if you think I am going to try to 
describe a sunset on the Ghauts, you are wrong. The thing is 
beyond me. Range upon range, mass upon mass, of dark purple 
mountains, tumultuous, wild-heaving, fading off at the horizon 
into a pale violet mist, through which the sun seems to sink like 
a burning ball of gold through a tinted cobweb. 

To an Englishman the one thing wanting is a glimpse of the 
Western ocean, the highway to Home, which lies beyond the 
mountains and is hidden by them. Love to all.—Your affectionate 


son, J. C. M. H. 


FLOWERS IN BORDIGHERA 


Writing from Bordighera, Canon Fisher, Vicar of St. Peter's, 
Bournemouth, who is staying in that Italian resort, says :— 

“The place from which I write is a very restful one, and 
beautiful in many ways. Among the chief features are, of course, 
the olive woods, which in parts are very thick. The berries had 
all been gathered before I arrived, but I saw the process when 
here three years ago, and an olive mill where the berries are 
ground, and one sees the oil in its various stages. The next 
characteristic is the palms, which grow here luxuriantly, some toa 
height of seventy and eighty feet, and are to be seen in every 
garden. Those intended for use in churches are tied up in bundles 
for months before Palm Sunday in order to secure that golden hue 
which is so effective. Just now the orange and lemon trees are in 
full beauty, laden with fruit. The strong winds we have had 
lately (a sirocco, which has made it very hot) have blown large 
quantities down. ... Some of the gardens have most beautiful 
flowers. They are as brilliant as English gardens in August— 
carnations, stocks, geraniums, roses, heliotrope, salvia and cine- 
raria, mixed with the spring flowers, “freesias,” narcissus, and 
anemones of every colour, while the palms and the lovely mimosa 
wave gracefully over them. _I am afraid the place, like all beauti- 
ful places, is in danger of being spoiled. A great deal of building 
has been done since I was here last, and the villas are not pretty 
as a rule. The people are exceedingly courteous and friendly. 
The only drawback to the place is that I neither see nor hear any 
birds except the goldfinch, which I bought here three years ago 
and have brought with me to see his native place. The people 
shoot the thrushes and other small birds and put them in their 
shop windows for sale.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BROAD CHURCH 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Ir there be one thing that I am less inclined to dislike in the 
British character than another, it is the sense of fair-play. Now, 
in the dispute which is at present raging in the Anglican Church, 
it seems to me that fair-play demands much more than the sup- 
pression of Ritualism, which after all is a slight matter. What 
does it really amount to that a clergyman insist on having vest 
ments and incense, and so forth, in comparison with the fact that 
a considerable number of clergymen (the Broad Church) do not 
really believe in what are usually called the foundations of the 
Christian religion at all ? 

It was my fate (or my luck?) to be at Balliol in the time of 
Jowett’s headship, and it did not take long even for an under 
graduate to perceive that Jowett certainly did of believe in these 
“foundations.” There can be no doubt, for example, that he did 
not believe in the doctrines of the Immaculate Conception and the 
Resurrection. In fact, had he dared (which naturally he did not), he 
would have given the same answer as did the late Professor Robert 
son Smith to an anxiously-inquiring friend of mine who once burst 
into the Professor’s study and asked him point-blank. Robertson 
Smith leaned back in his chair laughing, and said : “ No, certainly 
Ido not. It is a mere legend.” 

‘The Broad Church, generally, does not believe in the Immact- 
late Conception. Now, it has always seemed to me that the 
Broad Church, for this and other reasons, is a thoroughly dishonest 
section of the Church of England. One admires a man like Mr. 
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Stopford Brooke, who boldly came out of the Church and joined a 
sect which does not hold the Anglican Creed. Jowett considered 
such conduct unwise and foolish. From a worldly point of view 
he was doubtless right ; but from the point of view of common 
honesty? Jowett’s outlook on religion was practically the 
same as Matthew Arnold’s—for a clergyman a very illogical and 
dishonest one. This seems to mea far worse thing morally than 
incense and vestments and reservations, &c. 

If the Archbishop of Canterbury, his fellow-Archbishop, and 
the bishops do believe this doctrine, they ought, logically, to expel 
from the Church any clergyman who shows his unbelief by con- 
sistently never preaching it. Surely this is merely reasonable. 

Crantit, Kirkwall, N.B. J. H. HALLARD. 


[Wetake it that from the Broad Churchman’s point of view the 
question is not whether a particular doctrine is true, but whether 
itis open to more than one interpretation. Those who talk like 
Mr. Hallard fix a single interpretation upon e.g. the doctrine of 
the Resurrection, and abuse the Broad Church as dishonest 
because they prefer a different one. It is, of course, an open 
question whether their interpretation is legitimate ; but that is a 
matter for argument, not for mud-throwing. An English Church- 
man is bound to believe that his Lord was “conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” But he is not bound to 
believe Mr. Hallard’s interpretation of these words, or anyone 
else’s, except, of course, an authoritative interpretation canonically 
put forth by his own Church. Moreover, Mr. Hallard would 
appear not to recognise “the compromise of institutions.” This is, 
we believe, the line most Broad Churchmen would take. What are 
the views of many of them we recently indicated in our reviews 
in THE OUTLOOK of the books of Mr. Beeby and Mr. Rash- 
dall—ED. ] 


THE STATE AND THE TEACHERS 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


The Jpswich Evening Star of to-day’s date reprints some of 
THE OUTLOOK’s remarks on State and Teachers in which‘ you 
recommend the importation of a legion of Germans who would do 
the teaching cheaper. I beg to draw your attention to one or two 
points which you seem entirely to have overlooked when making 
these remarks. 

Firstly, German teachers are best paid and best looked after. 
They receive one and all salaries far above those usually paid to 
their English colleagues ; they are sure of a substantial pension ; 
their widows and children are well provided for. 

Secondly, German teachers are the best taught, the most 
efficient. Germany's wonderful progress is due to her teachers. 
The position of German teachers is unique. 

Thirdly, the marvellous chaos and ignorance existing in this 
country with regard to educational matters is chiefly due to the 
fearful amount of drivel and twaddle that is talked in connection 
with educational matters, and which is the laughing stock of every 
intelligent observer. 

As your contributor is perhaps better acquainted with the 
German language than with German teachers, he will, no doubt, 
do well to ponder over the meaning of the saying : 


“ Schuster, bleib bei deinen Leisten.” 


12 Warwick Road, Ipswich : J. G. BAKKER. 
April 8. 


[We did not “recommend the importation” of this cheap 
legion : far be it from us. Mr. Bakker has mistaken our argument, 
Which was: If cheapness is what you want, import Germans, 
because they will do the thing cheaper than Englishmen can. The 
inference was a fair one from the fact that German clerks are hired 
here because they are cheap, and are willing to come because they 
get more in England than in Germany. The same would be true 
of teachers ; for Mr. Bakker is wrong in saying that they are better 
paid in Germany. They have the advantage of pensions, in 
Germany, it is true ; they have. other advantages, which we hope 
Soon to see here : but they are paid far less, There is a certain 
amount of chaos here, it is true. This we are now trying to reduce 


to order ; but it will not be the machine-made order of the German 
system. We compare England as it is with an ideal England, not 
with Germany ; and we hope to see the benefits of organisation 
combined with the vigour and life of individuality.—Ep.] 


QUALITY, QUALITY, QUALITY, AND YET 
AGAIN QUALITY 


Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In considerirz how the Germans and hoc genus omne are 
underselling our manufacturers, it is quite right to point out that 
we take no pains to meet the wishes of buyers. But there is 
another side to the question, which is generally neglected. Our 
goods cost more, because they are better. As a matter of fact, 
when buyers realise this they buy English goods. 

I have seen flourishing English shops in Berlin, Paris, Rome, 
Athens, Smyrna, St. Petersburg, and indeed there are such in 
every Continental centre. I have been often asked by poor peasants 
in out-of-the-way places, such as the islands of the Levant, where 
they could get a pair of boots like ours, a revolver, a hat, a hunting- 
crop, a bottle of bovril. They would scrape together the money if 
they could get the things. This ought to encourage our manu- 
facturers to send travellers all over the world; and a further 
encouragement may be got from the effect of the exhibition of 
English art-work recently held in Budapest. 

This is what one of the Hungarian papers says :— 


We expected much from this exhibition. But what we 
see to-day exceeds our expectations. We are most favourably 
impressed with the perfection of these works. One of the 
characteristics of the exhibition is originality. Wedo not find 
here reminiscences of the history of art or variations of the 
old style. If there were to be an exhibition of drawing from 
our gymnasia, realschiile, and industrial institutes, we are 
convinced that our course of instruction would produce only 
imitations of old styles and spiritless, uninteresting works. 
We wish to accentuate the fact that this exhibition is a 
great event, and one which will not soon be repeated, for 
the English artists, knowing the ability of foreigners to 
compete with them, will not soon again allow our eyes to be 
pained by such an instructive collection. 


And again in another journal:—“ Take the exhibition as a 
whole, it is one of the highest order, and it is evident that the 
English instruction in industrial art is the finest in the world, 
even excelling the French. They have three great principles 
—dignified simplicity, novelty, and practicalness.” 


Is it too late to draw a moral ? TRAVELLER. 


AMBROSE BIERCE 


Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I have been struck with Mr. Barr’s paper on Ambrose Bierce. 
Can you tell me (or ask Mr. Barr) what he has written, and where 
his books are to be had? W. H. D. R. 

Rugby. 


Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The only book of Bierce’s that can be had in this country is 
“In the Midst of Life,” published by Chatto & Windus. This 
volume gives his best stories. There are seven of his fables given 
by Mark Twain in his “ Library of Humour,” also published by 
Chatto. Chatto intended to get out another book of Bierce’s, but 
] imagine some hitch took place between him and the author. 
“Cobwebs from an Empty Skull,” “The Fables of Zambri,” 
“ Nuggets and Dust,” and “The Fiend’s Delight” are all out of 
print. The latter was bought by Gladstone six years ago at a 
second-hand shop, but I doubt if the old man liked it. Bierce 
sent me a book of poems from California some years ago, which is, 
I take it, his latest work. It dealt so much with local politics that 
even a man in Eastern America would have difficulty in under- 
standing the allusions. Some of the verses were very clever, bu 
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imbued with hatred and revenge. In most countries they would 
have landed Bierce in prison for the rest of his natural life. Their 
spirit may be imagined from the introductory poem, which pictured 
Bierce wandering in a forest led on by some subtle delicious 
entrancing aroma, and he found the cause of the scent to be the 
putrefying bodies of his enemies hanging on the trees. 

Bierce is too full of original Hell to succeed in a Presbyterian 
world. ROBERT BARR. 

Woldingham, Surrey. 


VILLAGE 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


NOTES 


“ Clarissa’s” Village Notes in yesterday’s OUTLOOK recalla 
scene of some thirty months ago at Winchester. The Board of 
Guardians were making anxious inquiry into the sources of un- 
friendly friction between certain of the workhouse officials. The 
infirmary nurses had demanded a separate sitting-room and the 
delight of Sunday dinner therein ; and the matron had sought to 
humble them by sending the cook to enjoy her Sunday dinner in 
their company. The brawny cook described what occurred :— 

“Well, gentlemen, Nurse she come down and got inside 
the door. ‘Four covers?’ she says; ‘four? Who's the fourth?’ 

“Me, says I. 

*“¢ You /’? she says, and with that she tosses her head and 
walks away.” (A deep breath). “ And if it hadn’t a’ been Sunday, 
gentlemen, I should ha’ let her have it for calling me ‘you /”’ 

Lincoln, April 9. W. E. D. 





RAILWAY TRAVEL IN ITALY 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The Italian hotelkeepers held a meeting some few months 
ago to consider what steps should be taken to attract more visitors 
to their beautiful country. Various schemes were proposed, but 
none of them thought of the railway arrangements. Yet anyone 
who has travelled in Italy once will hesitate before doing so 
again—that is, if he can help it. A letter from a sufferer in your 
columns may help on some improvement. 

On getting into the train at Turin, going South, v/¢@ Genoa and 
Pisa to Rome, we for the first time obtain an insight into Italian 
railway arrangements. The first-class carriage is a typical 
mixture of the national splendour and squalor. It is upholstered 
in red plush, is lit by electric light, and has a lavatory; but the 
thing that strikes one most forcibly is the dirt. Its floor is dirty, 
the windows are filthy, the curtains are fusty, and the seats have 
not been brushed for years. The lavatory contains no washing 
arrangements whatever, and what we do find there is in an un- 
speakably disgusting condition. However, the red plush seats are 
magnificent—to look at ; to sit on one for ten hours at a stretch 
is little short of torture on a hot day, and we look back with feel- 
ings of regret to the cushions of humbler cloth which we have left 
behind us in France. 

Whenever we stop all the doors are at once opened, though 
nobody shows any inclination to get out. The beautiful fertile 
plain of Lombardy stretches out before us, with the Alps raising 
their white peaks against the blue sky in the distance, and the sun 
streams in at the window, and we are glad that we are in the South 
once more. All this time the electric light shines bravely in the 
roof of the carriage, but the moment we get into the Apennines it 
incontinently goes out in the first tunnel; and there are many of 
them between Alessandria and Genoa. 

We reach Genoa in good time, and have nearly an hour for 
luncheon. The table-cloth has long ago lost its virgin purity, and 
the food—well, perhaps it was lucky we were hungry. On the 
platform, when we have finished, we find a scene of indescribable 
confusion. The only carriages left of the train we came by are 
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those for Florence and Rome, the others have all been taken off ; 
and the station-master and his myrmidons are busy counting 


_ heads that they may put on just enough carriages to hold us 


and no more. The station-master makes up his mind that three 
more carriages are the least that can possibly take the people, and 
these are slowly shunted into the station. A wild dash for Seats, 
old women and children are jostled and trampled on, yet nearly 
twenty people are left unprovided for. The station-master has 
made a bad calculation. Something must be done, so all are 
turned out on to the platform once more, the three empty carriages 
are solemnly drawn out of the station again, another carriage js 
with much manceuvring attached, and, after a re-enactment of the 
scrimmage scene, everyone settles down. What would happen if 
anyone wanted to get in at a wayside station I do not know. 

Eventually we arrived at Florence, more dead than alive, and 
very late. A friend (an Italian) came to meet us. I saw him give 
up a ticket on leaving the station ; on inquiry I find that 22, js 
charged for admission to the platform, otherwise it would be 
blocked all day with jZéneurs—* You see,” he said, “ the people here 
have nothing to do, and so few amusements.” 

We went to claim our luggage: one box was missing. Yes, 
it had been left behind at Modane by mistake ; we could be quite 
sure it would arrive late that evening. In the evening, no box, 
Would they telegraph for it? Yes, they would. The answer 
came back: were the railway authorities at Florence quite sure 
that it was Mr. X’s box?—they sent to ask us. Yes, we were 
quite sure ; Mr. X was my name, and my name and address were 
on the box. It turned up after three days, and a good deal more 
futile telegraphy. This shows the advantages of the Continental 
system of registering luggage. ee 


‘““GERMANY MUST GO” 
To the Editor of Tut OvuTLooK 


Germany must go, or give a good reason, That is the only 
way out of the Samoan business, tomy mind. But let us be just. No 
one who has not lived in the place can quite well take in the tenacity 
with which she sticks to land in other ways not worth her while. 
The plantations are the finest specimens in the world of the 
pioneers’ skill—models of style, models of organisation. They 
yield next to no return now, it is true. But that’s why. And so 
a Bridge of Gold must be found. A hold there (in the group) is 
essential to us, and is of importance to the States ; and so the 
best heads of both nations may well look to see what of value (at 
a sacrifice, necessarily) may be offered to solve this constant cause 
of trouble. 

The only safe harbour is, of course, Pago Pago (pronounce 
Pango-Pango), but no one wants that. Dump down there 20,000 
tons of coal, and it will cost you £10,000 a year and a fleet to 
protect. The game, for the United States, is not worth the candle. 
Such was the opinion of Mr. Secretary Carlyle, one of America’s 
most shrewd advisers. One may not quote more. 

It would ill become one to suggest with confidence any solution 
of a question which has taxed the brains of every statesman in two 
continents. But as the severed heads of American and British 
soldiers has made it necessary that Germany should go, might it not 
be possible to return to the old scheme, with the assent (of course, 
now) of the States? Say a joint control to be set up in Washington, 
administered by the President and our own ambassador ; the actual 
territory to be considered as annexed to New Zealand, and policed 
by a Sub-Governor taking his instructions from the Governor of 
that colony ; the States, of course, to claim, and hold (as of right) 
any port or island which she may choose. The seat of Govern- 
ment can only be Apia. Sawaii, though beautiful, is of no use to 
anyone. 

One cannot close without a word of deep respect for those who 
weep the loss of their own. The whole facts make even so great 
a loss as death more sad. And these miserable savages with, ah: 
such dear heads ! ‘ 

But Germany gave the guns. This is by her own law a crime. 
The knives were made in Germany. 

And Germany must go ! 

ONE WHO KNOWS SAMOA. 
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BRASHIANA 


I 


We found him firft as in the dells of May 
The dreaming damfel finds the earlieft flower : 
Thoughtlefs we wandered in the evening hour : 
Aimlefs and pleafed we went our random way : 
In the foot-haunted City, in the night, 
Among the alternate lamps we went and came 
Till, like a humorous thunderbolt, that name, 
The hated name of Brasu, affailed our fight. 
We faw, we paufed, we entered, feeking gin. 
His wrath, like a huge breaker on the beach, 
Broke inftant forth. He on the counter beat 
In his infantile fury ; and his feet 
Danced impotent wrath upon the floor within. 
Still as we fled we heard his idiot fcreech. 


II 


We found him and we loft. The glorious Brasu 
Fell like the cedar on the mountain fide 
When the refounding thunders far and wide 
Redoubling grumble, and the inftant flafh 
Divides the night a moment and is gone ; 
He fell, not unremembered nor unwept ; 
And the dim fhop where that great hero ftept 
Is facred ftill. We, fteering paft the Zvon, 
And paft the College fouthward, and thy fquare 
Fits-Symon / reach at laft that holier clime, 

And do with tears behold that pot-houfe, where 
BRASH the divine once miniftered in drink, 
Where Brasu, the Beershop Hornet, bowed by time, 

In futile anger grinned acrofs the zinc. 


Last year THE OUTLOOK published the first of these 
two sonnets. It was headed ‘‘A Literary Enigma,” and 
we asked :— 

Who wrote this Sonnet? It lies before us on a large 
quarto half sheet, dulled, apparently, by time, and in form the 
page—evidently a proof—distinctly copies the sumptuous 
edition, in two volumes, 4to, of Gay’s Poems, issued by sub- 
scription, somewhere about the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century. 


Two of our readers unmasked the culprit. We wonder 
how many know that the verses quoted are a partial 
instalment of the ‘‘ Brashiana and Other Works,” so feel- 
ingly alluded to by R. L. Stevenson in this month’s 
selection of his letters now being published in Scribner, 
under Mr. Sidney Colvin’s editorship The two sonnets 
might have been fitly added to a number that contains, 
among much that is delightful, so excellent a jest as the 
“Lytle Jape of Tusherie, by A. Tusher.” Here Steven- 
son evidently coins a new word. He was tushing him- 
self, turning off romances whose heroes, like those of 
Harrison Ainsworth, said ‘‘ Tush! Tush!” in moments of 
exaltation. Stevenson had the humour to see the 
ludicrous side of the machine-made historical romance. 
But in future our present traffickers in the article must be 
known as ‘“‘tushers.” ‘‘Brashiana” and ‘‘ The Jape of 
Tusherie ” both occur in letters addressed to Mr. W. E. 
Henley. 
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BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, 
AND CRITICISM—II 


By ROBERT BARR 


BIERCE and Kipling set out on their literary careers on almost 
identical lines. Kipling as a young man was a reporter on a 
paper in India ; Bierce as a young man was a reporter on a paper 
in California, each as nearly as possible equally remote from 
London. Each packed up his little bag of tricks, and without 
much surplus cash came to London ; each had genius and humour, 
both scarce articles in London, the great market for them. Bierce 
settled down in Hampstead ; Kipling settled down near Charing 
Cross. Both men were under thirty years of age at the time of 
their Hejira. Bierce found a friend in Tom Hood, who edited 
Fun; Kipling found a friend in W. E. Henley, who edited the 
National Observer. Bierce published a book of short stuff entitled 
“Cobwebs from an Empty Skull”; Kipling published a book of 
short stuff entitled “ Plain Tales from the Hills.” Each fired his 
thirteen-inch shell at the fortress of public indifference, and there 
the similarity between the actions of the two menends. Bierce, 
like a battleship contented with one shot, sailed away. Kipling 
drew in closer, perfected his aim, and looked well to his ammuni- 
tion. One thirteen-inch shell was discarded when it was ready 
for the breech. It seemed to me a suitable projectile, but Kipling 
did not think so. The book entitled “ Forty-five Mornings,” set 
up, printed, ready for the binder, was suppressed. A prominent 
literary paper said the other week that this was a book of Kipling’s 
travels in the East. Asa matter of fact, it was a book of short 
stories similar to “ Plain Tales from the Hills,” to which collec- 
tion I thought it was equal, but the reply to my verdict was—“ As 
good isn’t good enough. It must be better or it won’t be pub- 
lished.” And it wasn’t published. 

“Don’t swear, but shoot,” cried the Rough Rider, and this 
might have been Kipling’s motto if it had been said soon enough. 
He never had any complaint to make of critics or of the public ; 
he swore at nobody, but shot straight. Even the germ of self- 
conceit seemed to be entirely lacking in his composition ; with the 
bitterest attacks upon himself he appeared to have a latent 
sympathy. “I could have abused that book better,” he said once, 
referring to a savage onslaught in a London paper; “that fellow 
has missed some of its weak points.” 

On his first London desk he carved with his jack-knife the 
words which the galley slave cut into the handle of his oar, “ Oft 
was I weary when I toiled at thee.” He believed in downright 
dogged hard work, and the result appeared to give him no concern. 
He accepted no contracts when they began to pour in upon him, 
wrote exactly what he wanted to write, and left the business end 
of the industry to a business man. 

Now an author seems to me like a carter with several loads of 
stone which he dumps into a pond. The first load goes plump 
into the water and disappears ; likewise the second and the third, 
leaving no sign, and the work seems rather hopeless. But by 
and by a load is dumped that remains above the surface, and lies 
there in the sight of all men. Now the last load would not have 
been in the sight of anyone were it not for the other loads that 
preceded it. If Kipling had contented himself with one book, he 
might have gone back to India, written “ Recessional,” and the 
poem would never have been heard of. 

Sir Foulk Fitzwarren boasted to his knights that he could jump 
from the ground to the top of the high tower of Cardiff Castle. The 
knights of those days were ready to believe almost anything, but 
this was too much for them, so a bet was made. Sir Foulk walked 
to the bottom of the staitway, jumped up on the first step, then on 
the second, and so on, step by step, to the top of the tower. 

“Oh, hang it all!” growled the knights, reluctant to pay up, 
“ we could have done that ourselves.” 

“ Certainly,” said the smiling Sir Foulk as he collared the cash, 
“it’s easy now that I’ve shown you how.” 

Thus people scowl at the man on the top of the tower, and 
ignore the laborious jumping up that took place when he wasn’t in 
view of the public. 

Ambrose Bierce can deal with the subject of fear in a manner 
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which has never been equalled by any author living or dead that 
I know anything of. There is a vein of grimness in all his work, 
running through even his humour. He is a man of lurid imagination, 
and some of his poems deserve a place in the very first rank. I have 
not the privilege of his personal acquaintance, but I fancy him to be 
an impractical person, as so many men of genius are, and this, 
perhaps, helps to account for the fact that he has not the posi- 
tion in public esteem to which he is undoubtedly entitled. Such 
a thing should not interfere with fame, but it does. Here is 
an instance of how Mr. Bierce stood in his own light, when 
earnest people were on their knees to him, begging him to 
help them and himself. I have never been a_ person 
addicted to taking my own advice, and so in one of my 
many changes of occupation I found myself on the editorial staff 
of a popular London magazine. I was thus in a position to give 
practical effect to my long-cherished admiration for Bierce’s work, 
and I therefore determined to bestow upon an appreciative public 
all the stories of his I could get hold of. I wrote to him in 
California, sent him a copy of the magazine that he might see it 
was well gotten up, illustrated by the best artists, and written for 
by celebrated people. We could, at that time, have assured him 
an audience approaching half a million of readers, and we were 
willing to pay his own price for what he sent us. If he had a 
preference for any particular artist in America, France, or 
England, we would secure that illustrator if we could. This seems 
to me almost an ideal state of things between author and editor, 
so far as this imperfect world goes. 

Mr. Bierce, however, objected to the name of the publishers on 
the cover! He said they had recently got out a book of his, and 
had changed the name of it from “Tales of Soldiers and 
Civilians” to “In the Midst of Life.” I answered that the 
publishers had nothing to do with the conduct of the magazine, 
and that I had had nothing to do with changing the title of his 
book. Therefore, would he please let us have the stories we were 
yearning for? Besides this I had a book publisher ready to pay 
for and publish his volume when the stories had run their course 
in the periodical, an arrangement which a literary agent would 
have charged him ten per cent. for making, but which I was too 
glad to do for nothing. But Mr. Bierce was not to be cajoled by 
my sophistry. He wouldn’t let us have the stories, and he didn’t. 
I was helpless, for I did not wish to cut the throat of the 
publisher, even if he had changed the name of the book, and 
besides I thought that Mr. Bierce’s American title was about 
as commonplace and non-descriptive as could have been chosen, 
while the publisher's title was exceedingly effective, when you 
consider the ghastly nature of the stories, and the missing part of 
the quotation. It is futile to call the public an ass, when there are 
sO many more striking examples of asininity about. 

I think that criticism is exceedingly well done at the present 
time, and it is difficult for an author to escape recognition if he 
deserves it. Nevertheless here is a most remarkable genius who 
has somehow managed to slip through the fingers of the critics. 
Doubtless there are others. Is there any method by which such 
overlooking can be avoided? I suggest that it would be a good 
idea to have a critical monastery, inhabited by say a hundred 
monks of literature, willing to devote their lives to the cause, and 
living under vows somewhat similar to those imposed on the 
brotherhood of the Grande Chartreuse, but somewhat more strict ; 
for instance, the Thursday rambles of the community in the 
neighbourhood of the convent, with the ban of silence removed, 
could not be permitted, because certain authors might lie in wait 
for the good men in the adjoining forest, and endeavour to corrupt 
them. By legal enactment all books would be sent to this 
monastery as soon as published. The General of the Order would 
distribute the volumes among the fraternity, who would thereupon 
read and review. Each book should be reviewed independently 
by at least two monks, and the collected result should be printed 
once a week in the official organ of the Order, and sold to the 
public through the newsdealers, as the liqueurs now distilled at 
some monasteries are disposed of by the spirit-sellers. In this way 
we would get cold and impartial opinions, and the patient work 
of the modest diffident author would not be submerged by the 
flood of paragraphs that the self-advertiser manages to let loose. 
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REVIEWS 


A PICTURE OF HOLLAND 


“Holland and the Hollanders.” By David S. Meldrum. Edin- 
burgh and London : Blackwood. 6s. 


MR. MELDRUM has turned out an admirably solid and informing 
piece of work. His knowledge of the Hollanders seems encyclo. 
peedic, and his style is easy and urbane. Our only regret is that 
he should have been handicapped with a dull type and heavy 
paper. 

Writing for folk in general, Mr. Meldrum has gone on the 
excellent, if elementary, principle of remembering what people who 
read about a foreign country want to be told—to wit, how would 
they themselves have fared had they been born Hollanders, or 
were now to go and live in Middelburg or Gouda. Mr. Meldrum 
answers these questions, which—since one may be a stockbroker 
or a fisherman—is only another way of saying that his range 
is uncommonly various. Without falling to the level of the 
catchpenny work of reference, he manages to tell you what 
you would see, and hear, and produce, and eat in most parts 
of Holland; how you would te governed and educated, the 
share which would fall to you in the fght with the waters, and 
the history of that famous struggle, on which he quotes 
Andrew Marvell’s famous but not universally familiar lines ; the 
various industries on which your neighbours would be busy, the 
pictures you might do in your holidays, the division of religion 
and the manners of those “ Auld Lichts” of rustic Holland who 
reminded Mr. Meldrum that the Scots and the Dutch who lear 
one another’s language so easily even admire the “ laverock” by 
the same name. Add to this that, as Mr. Meldrum is at home in 
the picture galleries of the Hague, so his own vignettes of 
Holland, old and new, are fresh and vivid, that he apprehends the 
influence of the march of time and rightly gauges the effect on 
national character of circumstances that seem—superficially— 
well-nigh ideal, and it wil be seen that his readers could not 
easily come by a guide at once so agreeable and—the adjective 
is not English—but it conveys our meaning—so “reliable.” An 
entertaining encyclopxedia—such is Mr. Meldrum. 

Of his vignettes we might choose from most of his pages for 
illustration. Good is his last “snapshot picture” taken as the 
Queenborough boat is getting up steam :—“ A maze of twisted 
streets ; in the heart of it a little market-place where the country 
women sit huddled over their baskets ; the figure of De Ruyter 
standing out against the sea. Then we come upon the clang of 
shipbuilding yards, and when the street emerges upon the inner 
haven the great white side of a new naval cruiser blocks the 
view. A shout warns us out of the way, and over the bridge 
behind us a little swarthy peasant comes trundling his vegetable 
barrow ; he has curly, black hair and rings in his ears, and the 
girl trotting and chattering beside him is dark and comely— 
Zeelanders of the Spanish type. The sound of their voices is lost 
in the clang of hammers, and presently they disappear round the 
white hull. It is a picture of Holland. And later, when we have 
circled out of the harbour, and the weather-cocks on the Flushing 
spires are lost as we glide along the silent shore of Flanders, 
where the naked piles stick up like the ribs of a dead land, that 
picture of Holland comes to mind again ; the cruiser, the token of 
an empire, and the cheery gardeners, types of the small traffickers, 
laborious, penurious, yet not without romantic blood in their 
veins, who maintain it. Someone at our shoulder, pointing 
northward up the coast of Walcheren, says: ‘The Dunes, and 
beyond, West-Chapelle, the great Dijke,’ and the picture seems 
complete.” 

Such a completeness Mr. Meldrum has essayed and achieved. 
It isa good sign of our widening range that a foreign country 
should be thus sympathetically limned, and yet with due reserva- 
tions. “In her—Holland’s—security,” concludes Mr. Meldrum, 
“lies her danger; so true is it of nations and of men that to save 
your life is to lose. In the Dutchman all the plain elements of 
greatness, good and ill, lie waiting some integrating force to make 
aman of him.” Holland seems secure. 


European controversy. She administers her colonies sufficiently: 


She is not entangled in’ 
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—“splendidly” is our author’s word; and “ prudence, her 
supreme virtue,” is content. But the security of Holland rests on 
the conscience of Europe, a prop not inevitably stable ; and it may 
very well be that circumstances will one day call the Hollanders 
to face a national danger, when she will not be wanting to her- 
self, we are assured, in “the strong and enduring qualities that 
leaped forth to great ends in her golden age,” albeit these qualities 
seem now to sleep. 


WAR CORRESPONDENCE 


« The Cuban and Porto Rico Campaigns.” By Richard Harding 
Davis. London: Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

“The War in Cuba.” By John Black Atkins. London: Smith, 
Elder. 6s. 


THE writers of those volumes have presented us with two 
remarkably consonant and very readable records of the Cuban 
war. They deal entirely with the land movements of the hostile 
forces, which they accompanied—the one writer by El Caney, the 
other by San Juan—to the capture and occupation of Santiago and 
Porto Rico. 

Except in the mad rush upon Ca cy and San Juan, both cap- 
tured without the aid of artillery, there was nothing very brilliant 
in the conduct of the campaign. The books are chiefly interesting 
as associating us with a type of fighting men differing in most 
respects from the machine-made battalions of veteran Europe. 
An armed but untrained host is gathered together at Tampa from 
every quarter of the vast continent. They are strangers to each 
other and to their leaders, and are thrown in a mass upon a hostile 
shore to confront seasoned and practised troops. Yet this un- 
formed rabble was rapidly converted into an efficient engine of 
warfare through the exigencies of the position and the sterling 
soldierly spirit that animated them. 

Our two writers agreed—and all the army agreed with them— 
that the needless massacre of San Juan was due to the mingled blun- 
dering and bull-headedness of Commander-in- Chief Shafter. Being 
ill and too obese for active command, he did not appear at all on 
the scene of war, but issued his amazing orders from the far rear at 
El Pozo. The general sum and import of those orders was that 
the fatal lane where his troops were hemmed in should be 
crammed more and more by new detachments, and the human 
target broadened and thickened for the Spanish rifles. Finally, 
Generals Sumner, Kent, Hawkins, and Lawton, who were to the 
front all along, with their divisions or brigades, took the matter 
into their own hands—Sumner acting as Commander-in-Chief. 
All the field-pieces were still aboard the transports far out to sea. 
So they ordered the attack by a few companies of infantry and 
dismounted cavalry. Better do that, they said, than stand to be 
shot in a ditch to the last man. San Juan was taken in the 
charge. The Spaniards thought the whole American army was at 
the heels of the few daring assailants of their position. The 
Americans, apparently, did not think at all. They were only 
amazed when they found themselves—a scattered unformed few— 
in possession of San Juan, with behind them the reeking valley 
and their army jammed in a slushy lane far to the rear. 

All this and much more, as to the fight before San Juan, which 
ended the struggle for Santiago itself, is vividly described in these 
two books. 

The campaign at Porto Rico was almost void of struggle and 
adventure. Not, as both writers point out, because the Spaniards 
were not as able and as willing to oppose the American advance 
there as in Cuba, but because the masterly strategy and conduct 
‘of his troops by General Miles in this island rendered all opposition 
fruitless. Starting from Ponce (another point on the north side of 
the island being assigned to him from Washington and pro- 
claimed in the public press), he swept the island from%south to 
north in three army columns, moving in parallel lines at first and 
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converging as they gathered in the enemy before them. Resist- 
ance, where it occurred, was overwhelmed in an instant, and 
nothing checked the ready conquest of Porto Rico by the 
American arms. ‘True, the population here was friendly, but they 
lent none of that kind of armed assistance which rendered the 
Cubans a hindrance rather than an aid to victory. 

One would wish, if space permitted, to quote from the many 
passages in these works touching on interesting side themes. 
Among these is the account of the conduct of the negro troops in 
the American Army. Those mild, inglorious children of the 
plantation proved very demons on the battlefield. They stood 
revealed in their hereditary lust of combat and blood. They 
seemed to mingle with the instinct of war the idea of a religious 
rite. They shouted hymns as they advanced. They prayed to 
Heaven, when halted, not for succour and protection, but for further 
battle and bloodshed. 

One other thing may be noted in comparing the books. They 
emphasise the better understanding and mutual respect that is 
growing up between English and Americans. The American 
writer takes a modest pride—not more—in the spirit and accom- 
plishment of his untrained compatriots in this war. But there is 
no conceit, no concealment, no odious comparison, in his account 
of their prowess and success. It would almost seem that the 
expansion of American empire begets already, even in the 
American writer, an expansion of sound moral consciousness, 
a largeness and generosity of view that confine not every excel- 
lence to the limits of a country and people even great as are his 
own. The thought may seem far-fetched, but we believe the 
very literature as well as the character of America will benefit by 
enlarged responsibilities and sense of empire. 

The Briton shows in his book a shade here and there of British 
sense of superiority. But without that he would seem a counter- 
feit. It does not, moreover, detract from the soundness of his 
judgment in general or the fairness of his view when he is faced 
by a peremptory conclusion. 


MORE ABOUT PICKLE 


“The Companions of Pickle.” By Andrew Lang. London: 
Longmans. 16s. 


Mr. LANG has followed up his volume on “ Pickle the Spy” with 
another to which those who take an interest in Prince Charles 
Edward and the ’45 will not be slow to turn. Nor will it dis- 
appoint its readers. Mr. Lang seizes the opportunity to submit 
additional evidence that Pickle and Young Glengarry were identical 
—evidence which must carry conviction in every quarter save 
those in which Mr. Lang is accused of “raking in dunghills for 
cudgels.” The author has further presented us with sketches of 
the careers of men like the last Earl Marischal on the one hand, 
and like Barisdale on the other. Lastly, he has contrived to 
indicate his view of the state of the Highlands before and after 
Culloden in a temperate, but none the less convincing, manner. 
Mr. Lang’s qualifications for writing history are neither few nor 
small. He is a good judge of evidence, and has the gift of scent- 
ing out the salient facts in curious places. He is a Lowlander, 
and therefore disdains not to apply the rules of ratiocination. Yet 
his sympathies lie, if in any direction, in that of the Jacobite cause ; 
so that the most frantic champion of the tartan and the philabeg 
need have no fear that his heroes will be condemned without a 
fair hearing. Accuracy, it may be, is not Mr. Lany’s strong point. 
But, upon the whole, he is well served by his devils, and we have 
discovered no error save one. Surely the tribunal which, in the 
first place refused bail to Cameron of Fassifern, and subsequently 
condemned him to banishment, was not the Court of Session—the 
Fifteen—but the High Court of Justiciary ? 

It is because Mr. Lang is endowed with so many gifts for his 
task that we venture to utter our complaint against him. In the 
history of the Pretender’s invasion and the complicated network 
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of intrigue that surrounded it, he was fortunate to light upon a 
subject which was very far from being exhausted. That he has 
illuminated many dark places cannot be denied ; but he ought to 
have made a great book out of it. What he Aas done is to 
give us a series of interesting magazine articles. What he 
should have done was to make the Young Chevalier the centre of 
a large and ambitious canvas, and to essay a work upon a great 
scale and in the grand style. Such a performance would have 
been of lasting value. A chapter like “Old Times and New” in 
the present volume shows how admirably all the economic ques- 
tions concerned would have been handled. The picturesque 
element, we may be sure, would have had full play ; and, in 
brief, the public would have been in possession of a coherent and 
—in all probability—a brilliant, record of a period of English his- 
tory with regard to which much misconception prevails. It is all 
very well to be dégagé and flippant. It is all very well to protest 
against being taken seriously ; but it is a thousand pities to see 
great opportunities wasted, and great talents turned to compara- 
tively little account. It may be too late to have the matter put 
right as regards the Jacobite risings ; but we earnestly trust that 
in his forthcoming History of Scotland Mr. Lang will rise to the 
height of his argument, and will not fob us off with a collection of 
papers which—however graceful and charming in themselves— 
have no corporate unity, and no apparent singleness of purpose. 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS 


“Last Links with Byron, Shelley, and Keats.” 


By William 
Graham. London: Leonard Smithers. 6s. 


CLARA MARY JANE CLERMONT, or Clairmont, was the cast-off 
mistress of Byron, and, as Mr. Graham broadly hints, shared the 
affections of Shelley with her step-sister. Prompted by an in- 
satiable curiosity, Mr. Graham, when a youth, “ interviewed” this 
person in her old age at Florence, and his report of their con- 
versations forms the greater part of this detestable little book. 
Our readers may remember the interviews, as they appeared in 
the Minetcenth Century five or six years ago ; and they have lost 
none of their fetid quality since. Mary Jane was brought up in 
none too edifying an atmosphere, and we are not disposed to bear 
too hardly upon the impulse which prompted her at the age of 
seventeen to rush unsolicited to Lord Byron’s embraces. But her 
conversation is a trifle more than we can stand. The mixture of 
poetry, high-flying nonsense, malice, and complacency in recol- 
lecting past amours is not agreeable; and Mr. Graham does 
nothing to mitigate the infliction. His diction is illiterate, his 


scent for garbage of the keenest, and his knowingness absolutely 
insufferable. 


TWO BOOKS OF VERSE 


“ English Roses.” 
Marshall. 6s. 


Mr. F. HARALD WILLIAMS belongs to that order of poets who 
deserve the epithet “voluminous.” His latest book, “English 
Roses,” is about the size and weight of a paving block, and has 
much the appearance of a work on horticulture. It contains no 
fewer than six hundred pages, all of which are well covered with 
letterpress, and all of which we have read. To deny that Mr. 
Williams possesses power above the common were to do him 
injustice; but his powers are of the intellect rather than of 
artistry ; and selection, apparently, is not in his way. So that, on 
the whole, he writes like a deaf and colour-blind giant. At times, 
however, his keel grates momently on golden sands, as here :— 


By F. Harald Williams. London: Simpkin, 


“ Englishwoman with the gray blue eyes... 
Worthy of your country’s great preambles 
And in every place at home. 

Others wear more dazzling charms, 

You are thorny like your native brambles ; 
But you have the warm wide mothers arms 
Unto which all children come.” 


This is from the very first poem in the book, and clearly, the two 
lines italicised are beyond praise. But for “preambles” and 
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“dazzling charms,” and “in every place at home,” we do not 
care. 

Mr. Williams might take thought and mend. There is strength 
and flavour enough in “ English Roses” to repay one for wading 
through it, and if half or two-thirds of its contents had been 
thrown out it might have been a notable book. 


“Loraine and other Verses.” By George Essex Evans, 


Mel. 
bourne and London : George Robertson & Co. 6s. 


The Australasian muse is undeniably a muse of character, 
With pertinence, Mr. George Essex Evans celebrates her thus :— 


** Not as the songs of other lands 
Her song shall be, 
Where dim her purple shore-line stands 
Above the sea : 
As erst she stood, she stands alone : 
Her inspiration is her own.” 


Witness, of course, Harpur and Gordon, and Kendal, and Domett, 
and Brunton Stephens—not to mention the “younger Austral 
school,” who, let us admit forthwith, pluck at their harps very 
handily, and manage to turn out strophes which lack neither breath 
nor individuality. Mr. Evans would appear to be the latest 
published addition to the singing-strength of his country. The 
title-poem of his volume is not, we must confess, pleasing. It isa 
lengthy rhyme of a faithless friend, a “bitter” wrong, and 
r-revenge frustrated by natural causes. It contains some fairly 
level descriptive passages ; but the sentiment is cheap, and the 
diction marred by an inclination to rant. We append a sample ;— 
“ Let be the past and its formless dread ! 

I am James Loraine, who was long since dead. 

Give me welcome now! Shall all things be vain 

To the dead man come to his own again? 

Have you naught of comfort for such as I ? 

The past is dead—let its memories die ! 

I am changed and worn, I am tired and old, 

But I bring the secret of countless gold.” 


But here are the first and last stanzas of a lyric inspired by 
day-spring “On the Plains” :— 
“ Half-lost in film of faintest lawn, 
A single star in armour white 
Upon the dreamy heights of dawn 
Guards the dim frontier of the night, 
Till pluméd ray 
And golden spray 
Have washed its trembling light away. 


“O mellow air! O sunny light ! 
O Hope and Youth that pass away ! 
Print ye in letters of delight 

Upon each heart, one golden day— 
To be there set 
When we forget 

There is a joy in living yet !” 

Verses of that kind need no bush. 

In a decidedly neat dedication Mr. Evans assures us that he 
has not aimed at prettiness nor languorous cadences, but rather at 
the sincere expression of “the rough thought that shakes his soul.” 
We take it that this “rough thought” is embodied in such pieces 
as “Auri Sacra Fames,” “The Wheels of the System,” and the 
“Ode to the Philistines.” One specimen will suffice. It is 4 
verse frum the “ Ode to the Philistines ” :— 


“ You have judged by the rich man’s rule ! 
You have treated your thinkers as dust ! 
You have honoured the braggart and fool 
Whilst genius has starved on a crust! 
For all that you ask to fit what you call ‘a man’ for a place 


Is a shallow heart, a noisy tongue, thick hide, and a brazen 
face.” 


Clearly, Mr. Evans’s “ Philistines” would shake anybody’s soul. 
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TWO HORSEY BOOKS 


Riding.” By G.G. London: George Redway. 4s. 6d. net. 
“McGinty’s Racehorse ; and other Sporting Stories.” By G. G. 
London : George Redway. 4s. 6d. net. 


WE feel that G. G. knows his subject, and no doubt he would 
prove an excellent practical guide in the riding school, or over a 
stiff country, but he has none of the qualities necessary for writing 
books. G. G. advances no new theories of equestrianism ; he is 
content to air his preferences and prejudices, which might have 
been summarised in a paragraph, and are really not worth record- 
ing at all. The rest is mere horsey gossip of a genial and 
essentially vulgar nature. We all know that to ride well we should 
begin early, ride different horses, and remember that there is 
always something to learn, and that to obtain good hands a good 
seat is essential. Having expatiated with a jocularity all his own 
on these truisms, G. G. proceeds to heap scorn upon the average 
hunting man, the amateur jockey, and the sons of Macadam. His 
eulogy of the professional is overdone ; and we do not agree with 
his remarks upon ladies in the hunting-field. Women who hunt 
ride hard as a rule, and fewer of them are roadsters, in proportion, 
than men. G. G. is sceptical as regards the popular notion that 
ladies have light hands. It is remarkable that in a treatise on 
Riding there should be no mention of the army. As to 
“ McGinty’s Racehorse” we prefer to be silent. 


AN ARTIST IN IRONY 


“No. 5 John Street.” By Richard Whiteing. London: Gran} 
Richards. 6s. 


Is there anything more passionate than irony? It may not lift 
a finger, or it may strain both hands ; mentally it stands on the 
edge and idly watches the whirling wheel which grinds this earth 
so “exceeding small” in the regard of those who have eyes for 
spiritual depreciations. For irony is an art, and the ironist is an 
artist who extracts a fearful joy from his own bewilderment, his half- 
lights, his futile misery-as spectator of the discord, tangle, and 
topheaviness of life. Mr. Richard Whiteing began as a humorist 
of the school of Artemus Ward. “Mr. Sprouts, His Opinions” 
brought the costermonger into high life, despatched him to France, 
and amused us with his heterography. “No. 5 John Street” 
brings the aristocrat into low life, but the difference between this 
work and that of two-and-thirty years ago is sharper than is 
implied by the reversing of a whim. It is the work of an 
artist in irony. Mr. Whiteing has phrases that fit like a glove ; 
he observes with the gravity that alone gives spiritual value to 
transcripts. The pen that has for so long chiselled the minor 
“leader” with its trivial subject into shapes well-nigh perfect has 
learned in a school where concision is arbitrary, but the form 
usually insipid. It might not, perhaps, be too much to say that he 
was the pioneer of that intellectual humour which illumines things 
common, silly, and offensive, and makes them tolerable tenants of 
our newspapers. His light burned in Bouverie Street ere ever 
Mr. Cust and his young men gave Jane Cakebread the rank of a 
female Falstaff in those little comedies known as “ Occasional 
Notes.” Honour to the Pioneer! The savour of literature is in 
his fugitive writings, which, though anonymous, are not easily mis- 
taken, Still, it is better to have a book and a topic chosen by 
him rather than one nominated by an editor. 

In “No. 5 John Street” Mr. Whiteing has attempted to give 
us a sense of that white man’s burden which never figures on the 
cars of Lord Mayor’s processions or in other junkettings of Jingo. 
That burden is the injustice and sin of society, of the savage law 
by whose operation the poor, the ignorant, and the weak become 
the prey of a pampered few. He imagines that the Governor of 
the “Island” described in his last book, commissioned the 


[Continued on page 364. 





CARCE, VALUABLE, and UNIQUE BOOKS, LITERARY 

CURIOSITIES, &c. Priced Catalogues (with Bibliographical Notes) 

of Recent Purchases, issued at frequent intervals. NEW CATALOGUE, 

No. 48, 40 pp. 8vo., JUST OUT. Catalogues sent gratis and post free 

= B. & J. F. MEEHAN, Export Booksellers, BATH, 
ngiand, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN'S LIST. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 


Kiruina. Fifty-third thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SEVEN SEAS. By Rupyarp Kiptinc. 


Forty-sixth thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ROUND THE WORLD ON A WHEEL. By 


JouN Foster Fraser. With 100 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 

_. The Narrative of a bicycle ride right round the world, which covered over 19,000 
miles and occupied 774 days. The book is full of adventure and incident, and contains 
as much matter as the ordinary book of iravel published at six times the price. 

¥ A very entertaining book of travel.” —Spectator. 
- A lightsome and entertaining narrative ; irresistibly humorous.” — Daily Mail. 
The story is told wich delightful gaiety, humour, and crispness. There has rarely 
appeared a more interesting tale of modern travel.” — Scotsman. 
vi A classic of cycling, graphic and witty.” — Yorkshire Post. 
A fresh, unconventional, and fascinating book.” —World. 


ws narrative of remarkable experiences, written with great spirit and unvarying 
good humour.”—Glasgow Herald. 


“* Of intense interest to all cyclists, but interesting for other than cycling reasons.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. By 


Sir G. S. Rosertson, K.C.S.1. With numerous Illustrations and a Map. Second 
Edition, demy 8vo. ros 6d. 


i The noble record of a noble achievement.”—Sfectator. 
: Fascinating as Sir Walter Scott."”—Daily Telegraph. 
“More thrilling, more piquant, and more human than any novel.” 
Jewcastle Chronicle. 


ANNALS OF SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. By 


G. W. Fisuer, M.A., late Assistant-Master. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. (Shortly. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by E. C. S. Gisson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. Demy 8vo. 6s. 
‘ (Oxford Commentaries. 
A Prospectus of the Series sent on application. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earliest 


Times to the Present Day. Edited by W. M. Fiinpers Perrig, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illustrated, in 6 vols., 
crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


VOL. IV.—_EGYPFT OF THE PTOLEMIES. J. P. Manarry. 
VOL. V.—EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. J. G. MiLne. 


EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor Leon 


PARMENTIER, of Liége, and M. Bipez, of Gand. Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. 


PSELLUS (Historia). Edited by C. Saruas. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. (Byzantine Texts. 
A Prospectus of the Series sent on application. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 


OF THE CREEDS. By A. E. Burn, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Lichfield. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. {Handbooks of Theology. 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By Jonn_ Kexste. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by WattTEeR Lock, D.D., Warden of 
Keble College, Oxford. Pott 8vo. 2s. cloth; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Library of Devotion. 
“The public owe to Messrs. Methuen & Co. a debt of gratitude for bringing out, in 
their charming little Library of Devotion Series, John Keble’s ever-delightful ‘ Lyra 
Innocentium, made more valuable by an interesting introduction by the Rev. Walter 
Lock.” —Queen. 


By Rupyarp 


A Prospectus of the Series sent on application. 


NOTICE. 


Very Shortly will be published ANNE MAULEVERER, a 
New Novel by Mrs. CAFFYN, Author of “A Yellow 
Aster” ; and ADRIAN ROME, dy Z. DOWSON and 
A. MOORE. 





EIGHT POPULAR NOVELS. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 
THE CAPSINA. 
THE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN. 


RoBERT BARR. 
E. F. BENSON. 
W. E. Hornunc. 


RACHEL. Jane H. Finpvater. 
BETTY MUSGRAVE. Mary FInpDLATER. 
LONE PINE. R. B. TowNsHEND. 


ROSE A CHARLITTE. MARSHALL SAUNDERS. 
THE PATHS OF THE PRUDENT. J. S. FLeTcuer. 


METHUEN & CO., Essex Street, W.C. 
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““THE OUTLOOK” EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


ARMY, UNIVERSITIES, &c.—Mr. R. J. HARDMAN 

JONES, M.A. (Harrow and Oxford), Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple, sixteen 
years’ experience, assisted by four Tutors, receiving ten Pupils, has VACANCY. Strictly 
individual teaching, discipline, &c. No failure for any University exam. or Militia 
Literary. Sandhurst pupils 96, 97, 95, all successful first trial. Country life, large 
house and grounds. Reduced fees for sons of officers and clergymen.—Address 
Woodlands, Binfield, Bracknell. 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Honours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
goth in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the “ Britannia.”—Apply to the Rev. the HEab- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 





PRIVATE TUITION.—WYLLIES, CUCKFIELD, Sussex. 
Confidently recommended by the Hon. Mr. Justice Hitt, General Dawson- 
Scott, R.E., and Colonel Count ALDENBURG BENTINCK, where their sons have been 
for two, three, and five years respectively. 
Further recommendations kindly offered privately by the Earl and Countess of C., 
Lord and Lady S., and other parents of pupils present and past (16 years). For full 


names and particulars address 
P. PELLEW LASCELLES, Esq. (as above). 





ST: GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 





A School for 100 Boarders, 25 miles from London, in a splendid situation, Large 
buildings and grounds. Bracing air. Boys over Fourteen, £60; under, £50. 





DELICATE, BACKWARD, and JUNIOR BOYS.—Careful 


individual attention and encouragement. Thorough Preparation for Public 
Schools and Royal Navy. School premises in a healthy and pleasant situation on high 
ground. Cricket, Tennis, Football, Cycling. Moderate fees.—Address, Headmaster, 
Hucu Lupton, Esq., Melbourn School, near Royston, Herts. 





ARMY, UNIVERSITY, AND CIVIL SERVICE EXAM}. 

NATIONS, —The Rev. J. SCOTT RAMSAY, assisted by experienced Tutors 
PREPARES a limited number of PUPILS for the above; French and German 
conversationally ; special advantages for Science ; individual attention; references,— 
Oakley, Basingstoke, Hampshire. 





WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK. 
Head Master.—Rev. P. E. TUCKWELL, M.A., late Scholar of 
Pemb. Coll., Oxford. 
First-Grade education under strong staff. Special attention to Modern Languages 
and to Army and Navy candidates. Dry, sunny climate ; sandy soil, : 
ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP, Exam. May 26 and 27. 





Miss M. R. HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 

Honour Class. Mods., 1890, LECTURES and COACHES in LONDON and 
EASTBOURNE., Subjects: Classics, Logic, English Literature. List of successful 
pupils (Oxford Responsions, Cambridge Previous, L,M.H. Scholarship, Girton Entrance 
&c.), Lecture-Syllabuses, and recent Testimonials on application.—C/o Univ. Ass, ot 
Women Teachers, 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 





MONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE, 
HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 

grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 

climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation. —PRINCIPALS. 





OGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE. 
HOME SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN;; close to the’ 
sea; mild yet bracing climate. 
Special advantages for Languages, Music, Drawing, Painting, Riding, Drilling 
Swimming, Tennis, Dancing. Individual care and teaching, combined with family life 
and comfort.—Address, Miss WicKENDEN. 





ULTURE OF THE SPEAKING VOICE.—Practical Train. 

ing in Voice Production, Development and Preservation ; Delivery and Oratory, 
STAMMERING, SORE THROATS, LOSS OF VOICE, &c., Cured. 

Mr. H. D. Nutratt receives Pupils. Interviews at Cathedral Street, Manchester, 





BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone, 
1,000 feet above sea level. 





Pure Air. 


Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° 


FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢ 
Golf Links (18 holes). 
For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 


THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 


















WIESBADEN, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Rhine, affords all 
the advantages both of a 
fashionable health resort 
and of a favourite place 

of residence. 


Celebrated 
and richest 
saline 
thermal springs, 
126° Fahr. 
Treatment all the 
year round. 
Prescribed for gout, 
rheumatism, paralysis, 
diseases of the respiratory 
and digestive organs, 
nervous derangements, &c. 
Large variety of entertain- 
ments and amusements in the 
Kurhaus during the whole year. 
Agreeable social life. English 
Church. Prospectus on application 
to the Staedtische Kurverwaltung. 












Excellent Climatic 
and Sanitary 
Conditions. 











Beautiful Walks 
and Excursions. 


















Grape Cure 
from 
September. y 















— 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarxke, M.D., says: “‘ A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


[MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Managed by Proprietor. 


Moderate inclusive terms. The Wovr/d, July 20, says: ‘‘ The Imperial, standing 
in its own well-kept grounds, would be hard to beat for cuisine, comfort, and general 
excellence.” 


HE ELGIN NURSING INSTITUTE, 258 Elgin Avenue, 
W., and Chalet Santa Croce, Alassio, N. Italy, supplies CERTIFICATED 
NURSES and MASSEUSES (Electricity) to all parts. Daily Nurses. A few patients 
received at both branches. 
Medical, Surgical, Weir-Mitchell Nauheim, Salisbury treatment. 


Superintendent—Miss ELLISON. 
LANDSCAPE 


AND 


VILLA 
GARDENING 


CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO, 











Advice and Estimates Free. 


BEST RESULTS AT MODERATE COST. 


Correspondence Invited. 


THOMAS S. WARE, Ltd, 
TOTTENHAM, N.. 


" 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 
By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 


Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” &c., and 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
NEW EDITION OF SIR WM. MUIR'S “ CALIPHATE.” 
With Maps. ‘Third Edition, Demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE CALIPHATE : its Rise, Decline, and Fall. 


Ry Sir Witttam Mutr, K.C.M.G., LL.D., &c., Author of “ The Life o 
Mahomet,” ‘‘ The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty,” &c. 





New Six-Shilling Novels. 
Published last Wednesday, with 8 Full-page Illustrations. 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 
Author of “ Cleg Kelly,” ‘‘ The Red Axe,” &c. 


GOD'S GREETING. By Joun Garrett Letcu. 


[Fust published, 
A MODERN MERCENARY. By K. and 


HeskeTH PricuarpD (E, and H. Heron), Authors of * Tammer's Duel” &c. 
Spectator.—‘* The plot is fresh, the istrigue ingenious, the portraiture vivid, and the 
¢reatment unhackneyed........Altogether this is a fierce and vivid romance.” 
Saturday Review.—‘' A very good story, full of thrilling adventure, and containing 
some smart cialogue.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





BERTRAM DOBELL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


8vo. pp. 420, price 12s, 


A STUDY OF WAGNER. By Ernest Newman, 


This book is an attempt to study Wagner from every standpoint suggested by his 
work—musical, poetical, and literary. Its object is to find a ferfium quid between the 
Wagnerians and the anti- Wagnerians—to see the man, in fact, as he really was, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 324, 6s. net. 


GLUCK AND THE OPERA: a Study in the History of 
Music. 


16mo. 276 pp. 3s. 6d. 


THE CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT, and Other Poems. 


Selected from the Poetical Works of JAMES THOMSON (‘ B. V.”). 
v 


Crown g ©. pp. 496, cloth extra, 6s. 


ANw CRITICAL STUDIES. By James 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Tuomson (“ B, V." 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 77 Charing Cross Road, London. 


The OUTLOOK to its READERS 


T= fact that you read THE OUTLOOK suggests that you like it and 
would help in extending its influence if you could. 
Tais you can do— 

1. By sending on a postcard, to the address at foot, the names and 
addresses of friends in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the 
Empire, or elsewhere, who would, you think, like to see the journal, A 
Specimen copy will be sent to each free of all charge. 

2. By allowing us to send you a few free specimen copies to hand 
to friends likely to be interested in its contents. 

3. By insisting that your Newsagent or Bookseller supplies you with 
the journal the first thing each Saturday morning at the same time as the 
London morning papers are available. 




















We cordially invite such help as you can thus give, for it is the most 
valuable in these days when bookstalls and news-shelves overflow with 
literature of a cheap and indiscriminate kind. 

THE MANAGER. 

THE OuTLOOK Offices, 

10g Fleet Street. 





TYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed. 
Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 
D. B. LumspEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C. 


A. & C. BLACK. 


NOW READY. 


THE QUEST OF FAITH: being Notes on the 


Current Philosophy of Religion. By Tuomas Battey SaunpErs. Demy 8vo. 
cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 





NOW READY. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT POSITION 


OF PROTESTANTISM. By Prof. Avotr Harnack. Trans'ated with 
Preface by THomas Baitey SaunpDrERS. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price rs. 6d. net. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, with Glossary. 


THE LAST LINK: our Present Knowledge of 


the Descent of Man. By Ernst Harcket (Jena). With Notes ard Bic- 
graphical Sketches by Hans Gapow, F.R.S., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 

‘* This admirable synopsis of the most interesting question in biological science will 
be specially welcomed by those who have neither time nor patience to grapple with the 
enormous literature treating of evolution.” — Literature. 

THE MORMON PROPHET. By Liry Dovea tt, 
Author of “‘A Dozen Ways of Love,” “‘ Beggars All,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 


“ Not only a most instructive chapter in the history of religious enthusiasm, but a 
powerful and fascinating psychological study........ This remarkable book will add 
much to Miss Dougall’s already high reputation.”—7he Bookman. 








COUSIN IVO. By Mrs. Atrrep Smewick 
(Mrs. Andrew Dean), Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Finch Brassey,” ‘‘A Woman with a 
Future,” ‘‘ The Grasshoppers,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

“* We have seldom seen a more sparkling and vivacious story." —Aderdeen Free Press. 
‘* A most exhilarating and exciting romance.” — The Spectator. 
* A delightfully written story."—The Outlook. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A BRILLIANT NEW NOVEL, 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 


A DAUGHTER 
OF THE VINE. 


Crown Svo, 6s. with Vandyck Portrait of the Author, 


Mr. W. L. CourTNEY says in the Dazly Telegraph : “* Throughout 
one is carried along with the delightful sense of being in the hands of a 
master of the craft.” 


The World, March 29, 1899, says: ‘‘Gertrude Atherton is, beyond 
question, one of the most brilliant and entertaining writers of fiction now 
living.” 

Literature says: ** A really engrossing novel,” 


The Scotsman says: ‘‘ Certainly the most powerful of its author’s 
works, and is sure to be widely read.” 


Just issued, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 5s. 


THE UNCALLED. 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, 
Author of ** Folks from Dixie,” &c. 


Here Mr. Dunbar quits his picturesque sketches of negro life to 
describe the social and religious eccentricities of a New England 
community, 








SERVICE & PATON, 5 HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, W.C. 
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supposed narrator to attend the Jubilee of Queen Victoria in the 
capacity of Agent-General, and prepare a report of the state of 
Society in the mother-country. Hence Sir Charles, whose sur- 
name is not disclosed, was led to sojourn in a slum of the West 
End in a house tenanted by a flower-girl, a furrier of evil repute, 
an anarchist, a vagabond artist in bird-calls, and other typical 
children of Demos. Electing to live on his earnings, he suffers in 
a small amateur way the embarrassments and privations of the 
impecunious, and rises to his own sphere to breathe. We are 
treated thereupon to a brilliant series of pictures of butterfly life— 
a day in the life of a dandy being described with so much appre- 
ciation that we cannot help seeing how the ironist, observing and 
enjoying so much, is debarred from the conclusiveness of last 
words and final judgments. He makes us bitter; he shrugs; but 
we cannot follow a shrug, there must be bias in the leader, there 
must be pace. On Sir Charles's resumption of slum-life, the 
tragedy begins; we see the workings of a rubber manufactory 
where women are poisoned insidiously by naphtha; we see 
anarchism stalking abroad and the sacrifice of a noble life. ’Tilda 
the flower-girl is a fine creation. She wears with a magenta 
skirt a “bodice of a deep-blue cotton dotted with stars, which 
suggests distant and hopeless imitation on the part of the firma- 
ment.” Her capital consists of wedding-rings, readily negotiable 
up “spouts.” She is an altruist, a fighter. She is also a woman ; 
and before her the Princess of Wales is mere woman too; both 
wearing the same grace as they meet at the Jubilee Feast in the 
slums. ’Tilda at the picture-gallery is of rich humour compact 
but never ridiculous; the hand that drew Mrs. Sprouts has 
grown more delicate. She recognises the gentleman under the 
disguise, “ You’re a toff ... you’ve blued everythink, ’cept the 
gold what’s in yer ’art.” We lay the book down regretting 
the artificiality of the form, longing for the truth that lies in the 
author’s experience unwoven of over-ingenious patterns. We feel 
resentful towards the aristocrat who played at being submerged ; 
’tis a game so terrible. But the book is fine. 


“WE WOMEN” 


“ We Women and Our Authors.” By Laura Marholm Hausson. 
Translated by Hermione Ramsden. London: Lane. 3s. 6d. 


ENTIRELY apart from its value as a contribution to so-called 
feminine psychology, this book is of great interest to all such students 
of contemporary foreign literature as are restricted to reading in 
English ; for the eight authors chosen as subjects of these remark- 
able character sketches are in some ways the most striking writers 
in European literature of this century. Laura Marholm was, she 
tells us, actuated in her choice of these personalities by the fact 
that these eight authors wrote as whcle men—were, in her judg- 
ment, the greatest of women’s authors, the finest connoisseurs of 
womankind—simply because they never thought of her at all in 
relation to their work; and so, by very virtue of their essential 
masculinity, became writers from whom women may learn to see 
themselves as men seethem. Some of these authors will doubtless 
be new to many English readers ; but even those of whom we 
have already some knowledge—such as Ibsen, Maupassant, and 
Tolstoy—are presented from a point of view which is entirely fresh 
and individual. 

How many English readers know aught of Gottfried Keller, 
that wise old Swiss who was the first writer in German to penetrate 
into the vexed territory of feminine psychology—Keller, with his 
keen eye for all that is false or abnormal in woman, who uses the 
fine edge of his humorous irony to such delightful purpose when 
he has an unsound specimen under his microscope? Or, again, 
Heyse, the only true eroticist amongst the German prose-writers— 
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too vitally tranquil, too delicate in his art, to be quite understood, 
each story he writes glowing with the warmth of woman's 
“ spiritualised, harmonised sexuality”? His heroines are charm. 
ing creatures, all the finest chords in their natures strung to 
harmony by the hand of a master who was unerring in his touch, 
because his delicate intuitive sensibility gave him a key to all the 
witchery and beauty in her. The author's studies of Bjérnson as 
“the High Priest of Purity,” and of Tolstoy, “the Nihilist eager 
for the destruction of all that is most vital in humanity,” will pre. 
sent both in a new light. She says: “With regard to the moral 
conclusions of Bjérnson’s latter period, he takes his stand beside 
Tolstoy as an ascetic ; and, like Tolstoy, who has wasted a grand 
psychology, Bjérnson has squandered a rich lyrical faculty on a 
mutilated ideal.” 

Frau Marholm has little patience with Ibsen—Ze cé)dbre bas. 
bleuiste, as a Northern writer called him—and aptly dubs him “the 
author in a cul-de-sac.” She points out his lack of synthesis: 
“ Synthesis is one with personality, and Ibsen is not a personality; 
he is all brain—he destroys in every new play the ideal he had 
glorified in a former one. In each play he leaves a little bit of 
ideality to be dissected in his next work. Thus Ibsen’s construc 


_ tive method is revealed. He was never a psychologist, only a con- 


structive agent.” 

Her studies of Strindberg, the hater of women, with his 
savage treatment of her as the dé/e humaine; and of Barby 
d’Aurevilly, that most subtle revealer of the mysteries of woman, 
will appeal by their very unknownness to English readers, 
The little book is quick with trenchant criticisms and illuminative 
allusions, and interests even when the conclusions drawn act merely 
as irritants. 

This very clever lady showed us how ingeniously she could 
make all the square pegs fit into the round holes of her own 
reasoning in her former book on “ Modern Women,” and she is 
none the less severe in this one on all such women as have not 
found zzstinctively the one man who appeals to them physically 
and mentally. The mere woman in search of light might add: 
“TI found him, but he had already taken unto himself a wife!” 
But for upsetting accidents of this kind the Marholm offers no 
solution. Her still more able and still more irritating book on 
“The Psychology of Woman” has yet to be translated ; no one 
more competent than Miss Hermione Ramsden, the present trans- 
lator, could well be found to undertake it. It would have added 
still more to the interest of the book if Mr. Lane had seen his way 
to produce the portraits of the German edition. 


TWO DISAPPOINTMENTS 


“ Periods of European Literature.” Edited by Prof. Saintsbury, 
Ill. “The Fourteenth Century.” By F. J. Snell. Edinburgh 
and London: Blackwood. 5s. net. 


WE sympathise with Mr. Snell. His diffident Preface expresses 
his own sense of unfitness for the “ honour” of writing the literary 
history of the fourteenth century, and we agree with him. That 
he does not know Swedish, Icelandic, and Welsh, we are sorty; 
that he does not know the literature of his own country is evident. 
Take Chaucer for instance. The House of Fame, says Mr. Snell, 
is “formed of a mountain of ice.” Chaucer declares that “al 
was of stone of beryle, bothe castel and the tour” (iii. 94-5). The 
Eagle, says Mr. Snell, who carried the poet to this House of Fame 
imparts to him “ weighty moral and astronomical lessons.” Chaucer 
omits the morality and expressly declines the astronomy: “ Wilt 
thou lere [learn] of sterres [stars] aught?” “ Nay, certeinly, quod 
I, right naughti and why? for I am now to [too] old” (ii. 485-7) 
So much for accuracy. The besetting sin of comparative studies 
is to develop the mood of a literary Fluellen, and Mr. Snell has 
caught the disease. To call the “House of Fame” a “ palpable 
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copy” of Dante’s great poem is a palpable blunder, only exceeded 
by trying to see in Chaucer’s communicative eagle—who does not 
talk morality, and astronomy—“ something of Dante’s Virgil, some- 
thing and much more (‘!) of the beatified Beatrice.” We do not 
pursue this matter further, but content ourselves with quoting Mr. 
Snell’s elegant remark—he studied at Balliol—that he “cannot 
lump together all the proofs of Chaucer’s knowledge of the Com- 
media.” The book, of course, contains some good work, but we 
must confess that Mr. Snell has not the grip, knowledge, or 
judgment for the task he has undertaken. 


“Charles Kingsley and the Christian Social Movement.” By C. 
W. Stubbs, D.D., Deanof Ely. London: Blackie & Son. 25. 6d. 


We confess to disappointment with this book. The Dean of Ely 
usually writes so well that, with an inspiring and fertile subject to 
treat, we had looked forward to something more than commonly 
good. It cannot be said that Dr. Stubbs has met our anticipa- 
tions, which were, perhaps, too high. The book is practically a 
compilation from sources which are available to all readers ; it is 
not put together very skilfully ; and it contains little fresh informa- 
tion and few suggestive comments or appreciations. Altogether 
it gives us the impression of a by-work, carried out at odd times 
in the intervals of other undertakings which absorbed the Dean’s 
interest. It is one of the weakest volumes of the “ Victorian Era” 
series. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Mr. DAvip S. MELDRUM, whose “ Holland and the Hollanders” 
we review this week, is a native of the lang toon of Kirkcaldy, 
where as a youth he had intimate acquaintance with those of 
Thomas Carlyle’s old friends who remained alive ten years ago, 
such as the late Provost Swan. An artistic and literary atmo- 
sphere still hovers over Kirkcaldy, and Mr. Meldrum breathed it 
so deeply that some eight years ago he came to London. He was 
then sub-editor of Rod and Gun, and he has now for some time 
been literary adviser to Messrs. W. Blackwood & Son. He is ranked 
asa Kailyarder because of his “ Margredel,” a delightful tale of 
Kirkcaldy, which has a Stevensonian flavour about it. “Grey 
Mantle and Gold Fringe,” a volume of short tales, is also from 
his pen. Mr. Meldrum knows. Holland well ; in fact, he did part 
of his wooing there, his wife being a Dutch lady. 


It is not only the Sfec/ator that takes Mr. Dooley seriously. 
That sober daily, the Mew York Evening Post, evidently regards 
the humorist in question as a national benefactor on a large 
scale. “If we had not been able to make sport of our self- 
confessed great ones,” says the Post, “ we might have been driven 
tokilling them. A nation holding both its sides as it treads on 
Cesar’s gouty toe is as pleasing to look at as one flaming into 
revolution, besides being safer to live in.” The Post looks upon 
Mr. Dooley as one who has produced a national safety-valve. 
Ifhe had not made America laugh, America would most assuredly 
have gone mad. 


A recent note in these columns referred to the lordly way in 
which the (unelected) committee of the New Vagabonds invited 
guests to periodical dinners, and to the fact that it conducted 
affairs generally with an Olympian unconcern regarding the wishes 
of the average members. Such procedure is still the occasion of 
considerable discussion amongst various members of the Club. 
The latest idea would seem to be the entertainment of well-known 
foreigners, “‘ Max O’Rell” being the first ; and it will be curious to 
see how this departure is regarded. Nordau, Ibsen, D’Annunzio, 
and Maeterlinck as guests in succession might satisfy the mal- 
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contents. We cannot vouch for the truth of the rumour to the 
effect that Jaggers is to be entertained at an early date, or even his 
enterprising impresario. 


Mr. Edward Garnett, who is editing Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
“ Over-Seas Library,” should, if he secure the matter desired, 
introduce the British public to some uncommonly good reading. 
“The aim of the Over-Seas Library,” says Mr. Garnett, in his 
prospectus, “is purely experimental. It proposes to print litera- 
ture from any quarter that deals with the actual life of the English 
outside England, whether of Colonial life or the life of English 
emigrants, travellers, traders, officers, over-seas, among foreign 
and native races, black or white.” Fittingly enough, Mr. R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham contributes the first volume of the series. 
It is called ‘“‘ The Ipané,” named after “the miserable patched-up 
craft” that, to the imminent danger of its engineer, “ plied in 
asthmatic fashion on the Paraguay.” Mr. Garnett is fortunate in 
his first contributor. 


There will be a good splash of Cromwell literature towards the 
end of the month. The occasion, of course, is the occurrence cf 
the three hundredth anniversary of Cromwell’s birthday. Sir 
Richard Tangye has ready a book on which he has been engaged 
for some time back. He is a great admirer of Cromwell, and 
has been an ardent collector of Cromwell relics. These include 
Fairfax’s staff of office, and indeed many valuable things. Then, 
there is the ¢dztion de luxe of Dr. Harden Church’s monograph on 
Cromwell. Dr. Church is an American, and as enthusiastic in 
his study and worship of Cromwell as an American can be. If 
our Sir Richard Tangye and the Dr. Church of our American 
cousins were brought together in talk aboat Cromwell, the listener 
could only exclaim, “ Well, what they don’t know about him is not 
worth knowing.” 


All those who were interested in M. Verestchagin’s pictures, 
recently exhibited at the Grafton Galleries, should be doubly 
interested in the “ Memoirs of Sergeant Bourgogne, 1812-13,” which 
Mr. Heinemann has just issued. This book contains the real article, 
being no less than an account of Napoleon’s disastrous Russian 
campaign, told by a humble if brave participant in the enterprise. 
The book has proved a very great success in France, and one of 
its chief charms is that, instead of a literary and academic pre- 
sentation, it is written in the sergeant’s own unadorned language, 
being mainly derived from his journals and notes written during his 
retirement. 


Reviewers are sure to point out a resemblance between Mrs. 
Wilfrid Ward’s novel, “One Poor Scruple,” just published by 
Messrs. Longmans, and her better-known namesake’s “ Helbeck 
of Bannisdale.” Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, who, it seems, has spent seven 
years over her novel, appears, however, to have been first in the 
field and to have thought of the situation—akin to that in Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s book—long before that novel was begun. 


Crimean war controversies would seem to be rather out of 
date by this time, but an old “burning question” or two is relit 
in the “ Life of Admiral Sir William: Robert Mends,” by his son. 
It clashes not a little with Kinglake. Mends, a young man in the 
fifties, was flag-captain in the Black Sea, and the extent of his 
services during the campaign has never perhaps been fully recog- 
nised. On the other hand, his letters written at the time, and 
made use of as the chief materials of the “ Life,’ did a very scant 
measure of justice to Lord Raglan. The method of writing bio- 
graphy adopted by the Admiral’s son is a very simple and time- 
saving one, being little more than the editing of correspondence ; 
but it is of doubtful aid to history. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History and Biography 


“‘THE Memoirs of Sergeant Bourgogne (1812-1813),” authorised trans- 
lation from the French original, edited by Pau! Cottin and Maurice 
Hénauit, contains the plain unvarnished account of Napoleon’s Russian 
campaign as noted down by a humble member of La Grande Armée. 
(Heinemann. Pp. 356. 6s.) 

‘¢ From Cromwell to Wellington : Twelve Soldiers.” Edited by Spezser 


Wilkinson, with an introduction by Field Marshal Lord Roberts of 


Kandahar, V.C., &c. :—* The ideal which has presided over the writing 
of this volume is that of a picture of the British at work during the century 
and a half in which the army helped the navy to make Great and Greater 
Britain what they have been since men now living can remember.” 
(Lawrence & Bullen. Pp. 508. 10s. 6a.) 

‘The Philippines and Round About : with Some Account of British 
Interests in these Waters,” by AZajor G. J. Younghusband, mainly deals 
with its author’s experiences in Manila and neighbourhood during the late 
war. Saigon and Java were also visited. But the chief charm of the 
book lies in the genial manner of the author. (Macmillan, Pp. 230. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

Theological 


“The Quest of Faith: being Notes on the Current Philosophy of 
Religion,” is by Zhomas Bavley Saunders, who, after a preliminary 
chapter setting out the scope of his book, criticises the ** Agnosticism ” of 
recent English philosophers, devotes another chapter to ‘* Roman 
Catholic Writers,” and rounds off with a historical survey. (Black. Pp. 
191. 75. 6d.) 

** The Parson’s Handbook” isa neat volume, containing ‘‘ practical 
directions both for parsons and others as to the management of the parish 
church and its services according to the English use, as set forth in the 
Book of Common Prayer, with an Introductory Essay on conformity to 
the Church of England, by the Rez. Percy Dearmer, M.A. (Richards, 
Pp. 227. 35. 6d.) 

‘*Thoughts on the Present Position of Protestantism,” by Ado/f 
Harnack, translated, with the author’s sanction, by Zhomas Bailey 
Saunders. A spirited and learned attack on Catholicism, which at the 
present moment should gain attention, more especially as coming from a 
German critic. (Black. Pp. 64. Is. 6d.) 


Fiction 


*©One Poor Scruple: a Seven Weeks’ Story,” by Jlrs. Wilfrid 
Ward, tells of high-born people with religious difficulties. Roman 
Catholics and agnostics are blended with an arresting love interest. 
(Longmans. Pp. 384. 6s.) 

‘* Marguerite de Roberval: a Romance of the Days of Jacques 
Cartier,” by Z. G. Marguis, opens in St. Malo, ‘‘in the autumn of 
1539,” from which port Cartier, the hero, subsequently sets sail for 
Canada. The heroine is likewise a pioneer. (Unwin. Pp. 250. 6s.) 

‘Rose 4 Charlitte: an Arcadian Romance,” by A/arshall Saunders, 
is another Canadian novel, and tells of a Bostonian whose ancestor 
had treated his foes so cruelly that the descendant resolves to repair 
the wrong. The book, however, is lightly carried out. (Methuen, 
Pp. 516. 6s.) 
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**Sunningham ‘and the Curate: a Study of Creeds and Commerce.” 


- by Edith A. Barnett, evidently contains a picture of life in a London 


suburb some twenty or thirty years ago, and is written with humour, 
(Chapman & Hall. Pp. 353. 6s.) 

‘The Garden of Swords,” by J/ax Pemberton, is a rousing story 
of impossible people, who were more or less actively engaged during 
the last Franco-Prussian war. (Cassell, Pp, 
328. 6s.) 

“*The Black Douglas,” by S. 4. Crockett, is apparently another 
cunningly contrived piece of tushery. If the text is only half as exciting 
and grotesque as the illustrations, the book should do well. (Smith, 
Elder. Pp. 325. 6s.) 

** The Death that Lurks Unseen,” by J. S. Fietcher, is evidently one 
of those exciting stories that run serially in our popular newspapers. 
(Ward, Lock. Pp. 248. 35. 6d.) 

‘The Rebels” of AZ ALDonnell Bodkin, Q.C.’s story rebelled in 
Ireland, as a snatch of verse beginning, ‘‘ Who fears to speak of Ninety. 
eight? Who blushes at the name?” on the title-page testifies, (Wand, 
Lock. Pp. 358. 6s.) 

“*The Green Field: a Novel of the Midlands,” by Jed! Wynn 
Williams, opens with an exceedingly strong and well-written chapter 
concerned mainly with the doings of a most life-like tramp. The author 
is evidently an artist. (Chapman & Hall. Pp. 357. 6s.) 

‘* Autobiography of a Child,” an anonymous history that originally 
made an appearance in B/ackwood, where it delighted many readers. The 
book is well written, the matter always interesting, and the author has 
charm and magnetism in abundance. (Blackwood. Pp. 299. 6s.) 

‘* God’s Greeting : a Story of this Our Day,” by John Garrett Leigh, 
seems to be a novel with a purpose written by a gentleman with several 
grievances and a taste for improving on Kipling’s Envois. (Smith, Elder. 
Pp. 405. 6s.) 

‘*The Maternity of Harriott Wicken,” by A/7s. Henry E. Dudeney, 
begins: ‘* Jane Hawker, who was found murdered in a copse near Ash 


The style is easy. 


Hollow, was buried on Friday. . . . There is at present no clue to the 
perpetrators of the outrage.” (Heinemann. Pp. 273. 6s.) 


‘The Legitimist Kalendar for the Year of our Lord, 1899,” edited by 
the Marguis de Ruvigny and Raineval and Cranstoun Metcalfe, contains 
all manner of information about rightful sovereigns, and is in parts far 
more entertaining than the average novel. (Innes. I’p. 227. 55. net.) 

“The Etchingham Letters,” by Zi/a Fuller Maitland and Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Bart., after their run in the Cornhz//, have been 
gathered together, and one is able to study the very pleasant people they 
introduce us to all at once. (Smith, Elder. Pp. 328. 6s.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


The third volume of the Eversley Edition of the works of Shakespeare 
reaches us from Messrs. Macmillan, admirably edited, as usual, by C. Z. 
Herford, Litt.D. ‘* Much Ado About Nothing,” ‘ All’s Well that Ends 
Well,” ‘‘ Measure for Measure,’ and ‘ Troilus and Cressida” are its 
contents. (Pp. 498. 5s.) Messrs. Smith, Elder send us a copy of the 
third edition of Sir Wi/liam Muir's admirable history of ‘* The Caliphate: 
its Rise, Decline, and Fail.” (Pp. 628. . 16s.) From Messrs. Innes we 
have received ‘* A Set of Rogues,” /rank Barrett’s popular novel, which 
has now joined the ranks of the sixpenny reprints of works by living 
writers. 
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livin ee Or, Oe eee tee 9 Mentnncienened e Luigi Rossi ......ccccee Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 
$ 1) seeseesecscoees A. Heath-Wilson...... 22 piazza di Spagna. 
RN eel a 585 RMB CR SA cet —areos SID ay Nd SAN REMO we G. Gandolfo .......006 «21 Via Vittorio Emanuele, 
a aiden we Re VIRB ces cacaccvecse . 2via Vittorio Emanuele, 
Kindly note that in this case no money is to be remitted; you will simply pay TurIN . Carlo Clausen ..ece.ee . 19 via di Po. 
Jour Newsagent in the usual way. ¥ Pozzo Bros. Railway Station Bookstall, 
me Roux & Co. «..ccccsseeee Galerie Subalpina. 
VENICE Sebastiano Zanco...... Kiosque, presso San Marco, 
Switzerland. 
FORM No. 2 BALE cccocccsces ee Festersen & Cie «0. Library. ' 
) Ir ordering Tuz OvTLooK to be posted weekly direct from THE | = BERNE esses » Schmid & Francke «+. were i. 
OvTLooK Office, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following form :— oe CS Ronee SEA 
»P ’ ? § ‘ és eccecescoeee George & Co, ro Corraterie. 
LAUSANNE  coesee Ex Frey coccssseee Railway Station. 
ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. pe seosee Roussy & CO, .secooeee Rue de Bourg, 
T LUCERN.weeeeceeee 2 Doleschal cccccosceces Kapellplatz. [hof. 
Othe MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, Ga \weasenideiie tak? CAMORURON siusfeus .«. Library under the Schweitzer- 
MONTREUX eevee Cy B. Faist ccocceseee ee Library. 
Please send me THE OUTLOOK SS TO ae TS ee months. % ccorce | E Schlesinger %<.:<:.<<6 iar 
Cheque . TERRITET......... E. Schlesinger Library. 
(or Postal Order) for scenes is enclosed. THUN wees oo E. Staempfii ......000 Railway Station Bookstall, 
Name VEVEY cosccsssseee E. Schlesinger ....000 . Library. 
Address NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining THe OUTLOOK, 
ag i a a ca aici F, Tennant Pain, 21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 vexPhnyees y 
N st F ihn: Paris, will forward single copies, on receipt of 4d., which may sent in. 
oa, £8 ee stamps of any coun:ry. Subscriptions all over the World, 3 Months, 4s. €d. ; 
Twelve Months, 25s. ; Six Months, 7s. 6d. ; Three Months, 3s. gd. 6 Months, 9s. ; 12 Months, 18s. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL AFRICAN BANKING | THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 





LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





CoMMITTEE: 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 


Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 


end issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers, 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada, 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap OFFice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital = 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1I., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 
om Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 

iscount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SouTH AFrRica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Vurban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


AGency 1n America (NEw York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at vates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 





Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 
Subscribed Capital -£1,575,vv0, in 84,000 Shares fbi 
15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fund, £345,000, 
Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Ca Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kim » King 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port E| 
eg Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg, Rhodesia: 

ulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Bar! 
one, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East : 
Beira, yy Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors. —W. Fleming Blaine, Esq, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq, 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, sq A. A. Fraser, ° 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq.; John Young, a, 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), Jame 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five vears at terms 
ascertainable on application. 





ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 

Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C, 

Subscribed Capital .......++. 


Paid-up Capital seve 
Further Liability of Proprietors. 











Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
United Kingdom. 


Remittances made by Telegraphie Transfer, 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


PAULING & 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, 
FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 


BEIRA RAILWAY. 


CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 








Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 P.M. for 
: Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Capetown. 


FARES: 
ist Class. 2nd Class, Srd Class. 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 5 il £5 135 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer 
(5,951 mzles), 17 DAYS. 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 
33 DAYS. 


‘The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly 
extended and improved between stations on the 
Company’s line and neighbouring towns and dis- 


tricts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Masho- 
naland. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT 
THE COMPANY’S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. 


QUICKEST AND CHEAPEST ROUT 
TO RHODESIA. 





Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 


Goods Trains run daily as required. 





Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 


Manager at Beira, or from 
PAULING & CO., Ltd., 


26 Victoria Street, 





LONDON, S.W. 











Printed for the OuTLook Pustisuinc Co., Limited, by Sporriswoope & Co., New-stre 


Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa: 





et Square: and Published at 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Gorvon & Gorcn, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), and Cape Town. 
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